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ID you ever see 
a finer farm than 


this ?” said a man 
xd named Harvey, 
has he leaned upon 
a fence, and look- 
By, Ae) ed over a broad 

Sa ve) field of wheat, 
= icacw nearly ready - 

\¢ awe the sickle. 

%,, ERO. spoke to a neigh- 
bor with ae he had been to an adjacent 
town on business. 

«©The best in the district, 
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Harvey. 


; 
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were worth the money, I’d give Peterson fifty 
dollars an acre for it to-morrow.” 
«¢ There are four hundred acres. 
be twenty thousand dollars.” 
‘Yes. And it would be cheap at that.” 
ss Peterson farms it well.” 
«© Yes. But I understand as much about 
farming as he does, and a little more too. Give 


That would 


me the soil that he has, and I’ll make crops 
at least one third larger, or I ’m mistaken.” 

«© T don’t know exactly what I could do in 
the way of increasing the yield, but I do know, 
that I would consider myself a rich man if I 
owned Peterson’s farm.” 
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This remark was made by Harvey, as he , deed, a fitting place for some freebooter to hide 
lifted his arms from the top rail of the fence, away his ill-gotten wealth.” 
half-sighing, involuntarily, as he did so, and | «¢ Such things have been done.” 
stepped back into the road. The neighbors ; «QO yes. I remember very well,” returned 
walked along, and talked about the farm they ; Harvey, « hearing my father relate a money 
had just been looking over, until their ways digging adventure in which he was once engaged, 
separated, and each returned to his own and which proved successful. An earthen pot, 
home. { containing gold coins a century old, was dis- 
«« That ’s a splendid farm of Peterson’s,” re- ; covered, after a search of several days.” 
marked Harvey to his wife, as he sat balancing ‘«¢ How much was in it?’ asked Peterson, 
his spoon, with a thonghtful air, on the edge of a } with ill-concealed interest. 


cup, after finishing his supper that evening. I} «Oh, about ten thousand dollars, I believe ; 
only wish that I was its owner.” { there were three of them to share the booty.” 
«¢ Won’t Peterson sell ?”’ ‘‘ How do you suppose it came there ?” 
«« Not at a price to suit me.” «« Captain Kidd.” 
«¢ What is it worth?” «© No !” 
«s Twenty dollars an acre at least.” «¢ So it was thought.” 
«¢ Humph !” ifr Was it any where about -here ?” 


«¢ And mine is n’t really worth eight dollars. «© Yes. It was some where on this very 
I was taken in most shamefully in the purchase. ; farm, which my father owned, and which he 


2 
2 
One half of my meadow land is too wet for } was enabled to retain by paying off a heavy 


any kind of a profitable crop.” { mortgage with the cash that came into his hands 
Mrs. Harvey seeing that her husband’s mind | so opportunely.” 
was fretted, did not encourage a continuance of «¢ He was certainly very fortunate. But did 


the subject, but sought to change it. In this } he not endeavor to discover more buried trea- 
she was not successful. A mousing silence on } sures ?” 
the part of both was soon the consequence. «© Yes. He spent a good deal of time in 
Half an hour after tea farmer Peterson drop- ; digging about in various places, but with no 
ped in to chat a little. Crops, stock, &c. > more good luck. I, his son, think it more 
formed the themes of conversation. Then the {| profitable to plough than dig. There are hid 
subject took a more general range. treasures in the earth more valuable than gold, 
««] had a very curious dream last night,” re- { and I find them every year at harvest time.” 
marked Harvey, during an interval of silence. As Peterson went home that evening, he could 
«Ah! What was it?” asked Peterson, who ; think of nothing else but his neighbor’s dream. 
was a man of lively. imagination and sanguine ; That night he dreamed that a dark, fierce look- 
temperament. ing man came to him, with sword by his side, 
«< | dreamed that there was a large amount of ; and pistols in his belt and beckoned him to fol- 
money buried under an old, half-decayed tree, } low. He did so, and was taken to the very spot 
overhanging a bank. I saw the spot, and the ; which Harvey had descMibed. There his guide, 
tree in my dream. I know them well enough, ; who assumed an air of angry authority, ordered 
but for my life, cannot find the place. I have ; him to dig. He obeyed, and soon his spade was 
been all over my farm to day; not that I be- } among glittering coin, which he was told he 
lieve at all in dreams, but because I had n’t } might carry home and use as his own pleasure 
much to do and felt a little curious; but I can’t } might dictate. The surprise and joy that this 
make out the spot. I think I must have seen it ; occasioned, awoke him. He could not again 
on your farm, or that of friend Elwell’s, per- ; sleep. 
haps.” ‘ Early in the morning he got up and walked 
«Do you remember exactly how the place ‘ out. He did not remember any spot on his own 
looked ?”” asked Peterson, with affected indif- farm that answered the description given him by 
ference. ‘ Harvey; but he had a faint recollection of 
“QO yes! I see it before me, now, as dis- having seen something like it on his neighbor’s 
tinctly as I see that old chair by the fire place. } place. He, therefore, crossed his own fences, 
4 kind of bank, like a road, ran along the edge ; and began to explore the land of his neighbor, 
of a piece of meadow land; above this there ; situated at some distance from his dwelling. 
was a considerable hill. Bending over this; «The very spot!”. he ejaculated, pausing, 
bank stood a very old chestnut tree, partly de- . suddenly, as he sprung from a piece of elevated 
cayed above and at the root. It was not a ; ground upon the bank or artificial road described 
great distance from the river, and seemed in- ; by Harvey. 
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His heart beat violently, and for a few? 


moments he felt almost like suffocating. Then 
he became so weak that he had to sit down 
close to the root of the old chestnut tree. 

ss There is money here, just as sure as my 
name is Peterson!” he said to himself, gazing 
upon the exact spot he had seen in his dream. 
It was with difficulty that he could restrain him- 
self from digging down with a stick, or any 
thing that came first to hand, and securing the 
golden treasure. Prudence, however, held him 
back for the present. Some one might come 
along and discover what he was at. Resolving 
to wait until night, and then visit the place 
alone, properly prepared for doing the work of 
discovery successfully, he hurried home, taking 
a very circuitous route, lest his neighbor should 
see him, and suspect the motive that had led him 
to walk over his premises so early in the 
morning. 

That night, after all were in bed and asleep, 
Peterson stole quietly from the side of his 
slumbering wife, and, dressing himself in silence, 
left his chamber. With a spade in one hand, 
and a lanthern, covered so as to conceal the light 
within, he took his way, accompanied only by a 
favorite dog, in whose discretion he had con- 
fidence, towards the place where the money he 
expected to find lay buried. There was a full 
moon in the sky, though it was now and then 
concealed by heavy masses of dark clouds, from 
which came an occasional low peal of thunder, 
that, spite of his firmness, caused Peterson’s 
heart to shrink with something of fear in his 
bosom. Heretofore, he had thought but little 
of the superstitious legends related in connection 
with money digging. But now, visions of the 
restless spirits who were said to be the guardians 
of buried treasures, arose in his mind. One 
story and another, heard when but a boy, came 
back vividly upon his mind, and half-unnerved 
his manly reason that had rejected such silly 
tales. 

At length he arrived at the spot. All was 
silent as death. Now the whole scene was lit 
up by the broad white rays of the moon, and 
now, suddenly, all was dark and obscure, as a 
swiftly gliding cloul covered the brilliant disk 
of night’s chaste queen. These rapid changes, 
passing over the face of nature, and as rapidly. 
reflected upon the mind of Peterson, unnerved 
him to such a degree, that he trembled from 
head to foot. But his desire for the gold buried 
beneath his feet was strong, stronger than his 
supernatural fears. 

Searching out, with the aid of his lanthern, 
the exact spot he had marked during the pre- 





ceding day, he let the edge of his spade fall } was true! 


upon the ground, and placing his foot upon it, 
was about driving it, with a strong muscular 
effort, into the earth, when a loud, unearthly 
cry, or scream, suddenly filled the air. His 
spade fell from his hand, and his dog pressed 
close up to him, giving utterance to a low 
growl. 

«¢ Fool! fool that I am'” he said, regaining 
his spade, ««to be frightened by a screeching 
owl.” 

A large stone, thrown into the old tree that 
bent over the spot, dislodged the night bird, and 
then the search for gold commenced. Three 
hours were spent in earnest, but unsuccessful 
toil. His spade chinked among no rusty coin, 
nor crushed into fragments no sacred money jar. 
Wearied and disappointed, he at length abandoned 
his labor and returned home. It was near day 


; light when nature yielded, and sleep stole over 


his senses. But his excited imagination re-pre- 
sented the money digging scene. He still toiled 
with spade and pick-axe, but was more success- 
ful. Gold in rich abundance glittered at his 
feet—he was gathering it up joyfully, when the 
hand of his wife roused him from his pro- 
longed slumber, into real consciousness. 

It was towards the middle of the day that 
Harvey strolled over to that part of his farm 
which had been the scene of his neighbor’s mid- 
night operations. He did not seem very much 
surprised at what he saw, nor altogether dis- 
pleased at the evidences of hard labor that were 
apparent. He kicked over, carelessly, a few 
clods, muttered something in an under tone, 
ejaculated «« humph! humph !” with something 
like a self-satisfied chuckle, and then walked 
away. For about half the distance to his house, 
his steps were slow, and his face thoughtful. 
Suddenly something seemed to occur to his mind 
of a pleasing character, for he struck his hands 
together, and said, half-aloud— 

« [ll do it!” 

He reached home in a very few minutes, and 
went up into his room, where he remained for 
some time, and then came down, and walked 
away with a quick, earnest pace. 

That night Peterson again visited the spot 
where he had seen so much gold in his dream, 
and again commenced digging. He had been 
thus engaged for about half an hour, when his 
spade struck something that gave a metallic 
sound. He was instantly all in a tremor, and 
dug down more earnestly, examining carefully 
each spade-full that was thrown up. 


Did his eyes deceive him? No! Two or 


three pieces of gold glittered in the strong moon- 
The dream 


light! The treasure was found! 
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Eagerly, now, he toiled, but nothing more 
was found that night. Enough, however, had 
come to light to satisfy him, that he had not 
been laboring in vain—that buried treasures 
were there, and would soon be his. Night after 
night Peterson returned to dig for gold. Every 
now and then a single old coin would be found, 
but no money jar had yet come to light—no iron 
bound chest, concealing millions of treasure. 
Still, the few coins that he had turned up, 
satisfied him that immense quantities of money > 
were buried in the vicinity. 

It was about the fifth or sixth day after he 
had commenced his search for gold, that Peter- 
son called in to see the owner of the ground on 
which he had been digging. After some conver- 
sation of a general character, Harvey remarked : 

+ That ’s a very fine farm of your’s.”’ 

«¢ Yes,’ was replied. «But it has to be’ 
well worked to get any thing out of it.” : 
«« No doubt of that; and you are the one to 

work it well.” 

«I believe I can manage a farm about as 
well as any one in these parts,’”’ returned Peter- 
son, with a feeling of pride. 

«« How would you like to exchange with me? 
What would you ask to boot, acre for acre.”’ 

«< Well, I do n’t know,” said Peterson, a little 
surprised at finding his own thought of ex- 
changing farms, anticipated in expression by 
Harvey. 

«¢ What do you think your land worth ?” 

« Fifty dollars.” 

« That is high.” 

‘© Not for such land. Forty and fifty bushels 
of wheat to the acre are easily made on it. ; 
do it every year. What do you ask for 
your’s ?” 

«It ought to bring as much. It lies contigu- 
ous to your land, and the soil is similar in 
character.” 

«It is not so good; and cannot be made to 
produce as large crops.” 

«I don’t know—I believe it might,” said 
Harvey. «« At least I should not be willing to 3 
exchange farms, if the thing were seriously pro- ° 
posed, on any other terms than acre for acre.” 

Nothing more definite passed between the 
parties at this interview. After Peterson had 
gone away, a peculiar self-complacent smile 
settled on the face of Harvey, that had in it an 
expression of sinister triumph. 

Peterson, whose nightly absence could not be 
concealed from his wife, had fully informed her 
of its cause, and had even succeeded in inspiring 
her with the same wild hopes that animated his 
own bosom, by displaying a number of old 
fashioned gold coins already found. 








“I believe,” he remarked to her one day, 
«that the place where I have been digging is 
not the only one upon Harvey’s farm where gold 
lies buried. Money has been found upon it 
before. Iam half tempted to make an offer to 
exchange with him. My farm is worth a great 
deal more as a producing farm; but his is infi- 
nitely more valuable for its buried treasures.” 

The wife neither assented nor objected to 
this. Her silence was felt to be an approval by 
the half crazed husband, who, from that moment, 
seriously determined to make an effort to get 
possession of Harvey’s farm, even if he had to 
give his own for it, which was really worth 
three or four times as much. 

That night he dug for five hours without suc- 
cess. He had intended, on the next day, to 
make a straight forward proposition to Harvey, 
but this night of lost labor made him hesitate. 
Harvey threw himself in his way during the 
morning, in the hope that he would do so, for 
he had seen enough to satisfy him that matters 
were verging towards this issue. But Peterson 
was not as much inclined for the bargain as he 
had hoped. He talked about it, but would not 
come to the point. 

The work of eight or ten nights showed 
rather conspicuously, but Peterson was sure that 
Harvey had not yet discovered what he was 
about, for no allusion was made by him to an 
excavation that must have struck him as very 
singular, had it fallen under his eye—so singular 
that he could not have helped speaking about it. 
For three days he had not visited the scene of 
his labors, in the day time. A few hours after 
parting with Harvey, his inclinations lead him 
to go to the spot that had for him more interest 
than any other spot on the earth. The approach 
was from above. As he came to the brow of 
the rising ground that overlooked it, he was 
surprised to see Harvey digging there -with a 
spade. Instantly his heart sunk in his bosom. 
All was discovered, and now the owner of the 
land would claim the treasure as his own. So 
powerful was the reaction of his feelings, oc- 
casioned by this sudden discovery, that he 
staggered up against a tree, and leaned, panting 
and weak as a child, against it. 

Recovering himself a little, he began to watch 
the movements of Harvey with an interest all 
alive. He had done so only a little while, 
when a change came over him. First his face 
became flushed—then pale, and then flushed 
again. Quietly, then, retiring, he left the 
ground, and returned home, in a thoughtful, 
sober mood.. 

Early after tea, Harvey called in to see him. 

«Good evening! good evening, neighbor 
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Peterson,” he said, in a lively tone, as he 
entered. 


«Good evening, Mr. Harvey! How do you 


find yourself?” 


in to say that I would like té see you to-morrow 
morning, pretty early. I have had an offer for 
my farm to-day ; and I feel half inclined to take 


it. 


But, as you and I have had some talk about 


an exchange, I thought we had better settle that 


matter, yea or nay, so that there could be no 
hard feelings afterward. 

‘s Ah, indeed! you’ve had an offer! Who 
from ?” 

ss Mr. Edgar.” 

«¢ What is he willing to give ?” 

«« He offers forty dollars.” 

«Does he, indeed. Then take my advice 


5 
| 
«©O, very well. I thought I would just drop 
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and let him have it.’ 


‘¢ But, Mr. Peterson, I thought you would 


like to exchange farms with me,” said Harvey, 
with a sudden look of disappointment. 






‘«¢Qh, no. I have no such desire.” 
«« But you certainly spoke of it a few daysago.”’ 








CALANTHA. 57 
«Yes. But * there was a meaning 
pause. 


«« But what, Mr. Peterson ?” 

« You let the hook show through the 
bait.” 

«‘I don’t understand you.” 

« You didn’t salt your land freely enough 
with old gold.” 

«« Mr. Peterson !” 

«¢ Mr. Harvey !” 

‘¢ Explain yourself.” 

‘s How much gold have you sown under the 
old chestnut tree ?”’ 

Harvey started to his feet, in confusion, 
looked his interlocutor in the face with a burn- 
ing cheek for nearly a minute, and then turning 
away, glided from the house. 

To this day, he cannot bear the steady glance 
of his neighbor’s eye. Peterson still retains his 
fine farm, and makes the best crops in the 


‘neighborhood. He is completely cured of 


money digging, preferring much more to drive 
the plough, than handle the spade or pick- 
axe. 
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CALANTHA. 


(See Plate.) 


ER lip hath forgotten its 
tones of mirth, 
¥Y *Neath the shade of the 
vine, by the fire-lit 
hearth, : 
FY And a sign of sadness is 
on her brow, 
Where the light of laugh- 
ter hath dwelt till now; 
And music, sweet music, hath lost its spell— 
Even the lute she loved so well. 


Waketh a vision of other days ; 

Lift up thy speaking eyes to mine, 

Let the warmth of thy spirit in love outshine ; 
Fling off thy vision of shadowy pain, 

Be the Calantha of old again. 


White-brow’d Calantha ! thou bearest a spell, 
That words in their weakness may never tell: 2 


5* 


Gentle Calantha! thy downcast gaze ; | 





The sunshine falleth more rich, more fair. 

On the golden mesh of thy clustered hair 

And thy forehead weareth the radiance bright, 
That springs from the glow of an inward light 


Meek-eyed Calantha! thy dreamy grace 
Accordeth well with thy thoughtful face ; 
Lovely—as clouds in the sunset even, 
Pure—as a poet’s dream of heaven, 
Peaceful as thoughts of an infant’s sleep, 
And gentle as showers the night-dews weep. 


Lady Calantha! the streams rejoice 

And the valleys echo the well-loved voice, 
The sun-light leapeth from hill to hill 

And the vine-leaves glow with its kisses still ; 
Come where they treasure their glorious store, 
And thy gentle heart shall be sad no more. 


H. M. 
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THE POETRY OF ELIZA COOK. 


BY dH. 


LIZA COOK’S 


' beauty of thought 
expression, 
unsurpassed, per- 





~ any female writer 
AN in the present 
yy day. This has 
caused her pro- 
: ductions to be 
universally read and admired both in England 
and our own country. In her writings, we 
see none of that unnatural effort to rise into 
the abstract anc intangible, so apparent in not a 
few of our modern poets, who have become 
stricken with the mania of transcendentalism. 
Her themes are selected from real life, and she 
beautifies them with a graceful ease, and illus- 
trates them with a force of language that capti- 
vates the reader from the moment of his first 
introduction to her. 

She takes the most familiar things, and gives 
them a life and beauty not apparent to the 
common observer. She wakens up old memo- 
ries that have slumbered long, and revives 
thoughts and feelings that make us forget the 
real present in the long buried and almost 
forgotten past. 

The «Old Arm Chair,” has touched many 
a heart with sympathetic sorrow, and her « Har- 
vest Song,’’ proclaiming the golden abundance of 
nature, has increased still more the joy of even 
the rudest husbandman, while reaping the re- 
ward of honest toil. She thus addresses her- 





self to the hearts of her readers, by selecting 
subjects which are familiar and congenial to 
them, and though these are often taken from 
amongst the commonest objects, she makes 
them beautiful from the garland of poesy she 
entwines around them. 

One of her greatest merits consists in collect- 





ig poetry 18, for 


haps, by that of} 


ing together, apparently, the rudest materials 
and weaving them into the most beautiful tex- 
tures of thought, while she manifests, at the 
same time, that truth and generous warmth of 
feeling which always appeals to the heart. 

The following extracts from the «« Old Farin 
Gate’’ will illustrate our meaning : 


| 

| 

; 

; 

; 

? 

> « "T was here, where the miller’s son paced to and fro, 

When the moon was above and the glow-worms 

2 below ; 

; Now pensively leaning, now twirling his stick, 

} While the moments grew long and his heart-throbs 
grew quick. 

Why, why did he linger so restlessly there, 

With church-going vestment and sprucely combed 
hair? 

He loved, oh ! he loved, and had promised to wait 

For the one he adored, at the old farm gate.” 


«’T was here where the urchins would gather to 
play 

In the shadows of twilight or sunny mid day 

For the stream running nigh, and the hillocks of sand 

Were temptations no @irt-loving rogue could with- 
stand. 

But to swing on the gate-rails, to clamber and ride, 

Was the utmost of pleasure, of glory and pride ; 

And the car of the victor or carriage of state 

Never carried such hearts as the old farm gate.” 

««’T is well to pass portals, where pleasure and fame 

May come winging our moments and gilding our name, 

But give me the joy and the freshness of mind, 

When, away on some sport—the old gate slammed 
behind. 

? I’ve listened to music, but none that could speak 

In such tones to my heart, as the teeth-setting creak 

That broke on my ear, when the night had worn late, 

And the dear ones came home, through the ‘old 
farm-gate.’ 


But it darkened a picture my soul longed to trace, 
I sigh to behold the rough staple and hasp 
And the rails that my growing hand scarcely could 


| « Oh! fair is the barrier taking its place, 
| clasp. 
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Oh! how strangely the warm spirit grudges to part 
With the commonest relic, once linked to the heart ! 
And the brightest of fortune—the kindliest fate 
Would not banish my love for the old farm gate.” 


But it is not in this species of poetry, alone, 
that she excells; although her productions are 
oftener, than otherwise, of this character. That 
she possesses a keenness of discrimination and 
satire which is uncommonly rare even amongst 
the best writers, combined, when she chooses, 
with almost masculine vigor of language, is 
evident from the following lines which we 
extract from 


« NATURE’S GENTLEMAN.” 


« Whom do we dub as gentleman? The knave, the 
fool, the brute— gist 


If they but own full tithe of gold, and weay,a,courtly | 


suit ! 

The parchment scroll of titled line, the ribband at 
the knee, 

Can still suffice to ratify and grant such high degree : 

But nature, with her matchless hand, sends forth her 
nobly born, 

And laughs the paltry attributes of wealth and rank to 
scorn ; 

She moulds with care a spirit rare, half human, half ° 

, divine, 

And cries, exulting, ‘ Who can make a gentleman 
like mine ?’” 


«“ The orphan child, the friendless one, the luckless or 
the poor, 

Will never meet his spurning frown, nor leave his 
bolted door ; 

His kindred circles all mankind, his country all the 
globe— 

An honest name his jewelled star, and truth his er- 
mine robe !” 

“ Though few of such may gem the earth, yet such 
rare gems there are 

Each shining in its hallowed sphere, as virtue’s polar 
star. 

Though human hearts too oft are found all gross, 
corrupt, and dark, 

Yet, yet some bosoms breathe and burn ; lit by Pro- 
methean spark, 

There are some spirits nobly just, unwarped by pelf 
or pride, 

Great in the calm, but greater still when dashed by 
adverse tide,— 

They hold the rank no king can give, no station can 
disgrace, 


Nature puts forth her gentleman, and monarchs must: 


” 
give place. 


5 
The spirit which pervades these extracts is } 


truly noble. She boldly denies the validity of : 


all titles which birth or conventional rules | 


bestow, unless sustained by true mental and } 
moral worth. In another short effusion she 





OF ELIZA COOK. 59 
attacks the selfish avarice of the world 
which so often rules even affection, and all 
the gentler attributes of our nature,—though 
she does this ina different way, holding the 
vice which has been called the « prevailing pas- 
sion of man,” in the light of ridicule. The 
story is, that Cupid finding his arrow unavailing, 
it being unable to penetrate a single heart, 
notwithstanding 





«“°T was feathered with ringlets which Venus might 
wear, 
And the barb gleamed with light from young eyes,” 


had recourse for aid, to Vulcan, to whom he 
made known his difficulty. 


‘« Little Cupid went on with his pitiful tale, 

Till Vulean the weapon restored, 

‘ There, take it, young sir; try it now— if it fail 
I will ask neither fee nor reward.’ 

The urchin shot out and rare havoc he made; 
The wounded and dead were untold ; 

But no wonder the rogue had such slaughtering trade, 
For the arrow was laden with gold.” 


The freedom of style which characterises 
; the following lines, as well as nearly all others 
, she has ever written, is an index of that liberty 
of feeling and of thought which she manifestly 
possesses, and of that sympathy which she 
always feels for the noble and brave of every 
> land. In stirring strains she thus speaks of 
our own happy confederacy and of its brightest 
ornament, 
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WASHINGTON. 


** Land of the West! though passing brief the re- 
cord of thine age, 
Thou hast a name that darkens all on history’s wide 





page ! 
Let all the blasts of fame ring out—thine shall be 
loudest far : . 
Let others boast their satelites—thou hast the planet 
star. 


Thou hast a name whose characters of light shall 
ne’er depart ; 

’T is stamped upon the dullest brain and warms the 
coldest heart ; 

A war-cry fit for any land, where freedom’s to be 
won, 

Land of the west ! it stands alone—it is thy WASH- 
INGTON ! 


‘Rome had its Cxsar, great and brave, but stain 
was on his wreath; 

He lived the heartless conqueror, and died the tyrant’s 

? death. 

> France had its Eagle ; but his wings though lofty they 
might soar, 

Were spread in false ambition’s flight, and dipped m 


murder’s gore. 
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Those hero-gods, whose mighty sway would fain have 
chained the waves, 

Who fleshed their blades with tiger zeal, to make a 
world of slaves—— 

Who, though their kindred barred the path, still 
fiercely waded on— 

Oh, where shall be their ‘ glory,’ by the side of 
Washington ?” 

«¢ England, my heart is truly thine—my loved, my 
native earth ! 

The land that holds a mother’s grave, and gave that 
mother birth! 

Oh, keenly sad would be the fate that thrust me from 
thy shore, 

And faltering my breath that sighed, ‘ Farewell for 

ever more !’ 

But did I meet such adverse lot, I would not seek to 
dwell 

Where olden heroes wrought the deeds for Hamer’s 
song to tell ; 

‘Away! then gallant ship,’ I’d cry, and bear me 
swiftly on ; 

But bear me from my own fair land to that of 
Washington !” 


Yet with all this fervor and spirit of both 
thought and language, there is something 
feminine and graceful about her writings, which 
sooths and tranquilizes. There is a deep vein of 
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kindly feeling and religious sentiment, too, 
running through her poetry, that seems to sanctify 
it even more than the thought which is some- 
times induced while reading it, that it is the 
emanation of gentle woman ; and we cannot but 
feel that she possesses a heart which, as she 
expresses it, is 


«¢ A true and bounteous thing, 
As kindly warm, as nobly free, 
As eagle’s nestling wing ;” 


and which, 


‘¢ Ts never all its own; 
No ray of glory lights her breast, 
That shines for self alone.” 


We might further extend this brief review, 
but the’ riierits of Miss Cook as a true poetess 
of nature, have made her too well known to our 
readers to render this necessary. She has 
taken her rank amongst the first of female 
writers, but modestly and unassumingly; and 
though the star of her genius shines with a mild 
and placid beam, it is still conspicuous amongst 
the noblest planets that studd the literary galaxy 
of the nineteenth century. 





For Arthur’s Magazine. 


TO MY ABSENT SISTER. 


BY DUDLEY B. 


TINKER. 


“ Oh, for a kiss, a long, long kiss— 
A kiss of youth and love.” 


HE dew-drops kiss 
the rosy lawn, 
The flowrets kiss 

the dew ; 
All nature kisses 
morning’s dawn 
And sunset’s gol- 

den hue. 


The zephyrs kiss 

the flow’ry grove, 

Bright sunbeams 
kiss the sea; 





| 








ByYRon. 


And all things kiss whate’er they love— 
Then why not I kiss thee? 


Could but the medium of a thought, 
Sent from an anxious brow, 

Convey a boon so richly fraught, 
Thou ’dst feel one burning now. 


And bounding back on joyous wing, 
That thought would bring to me 

A kiss as sweet as balmy spring, 
For it would come from thee. 
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NAPLES—FLORENCE—A CONTRAST—THE STUDIO OF POWERS—HIS EVE, AND 
GREEK SLAVE. 


Swzymori!’? See Naples, 
and then die, is the 
~~ enthusiastic exclama- 


m tans, when they 
& would convey to a 
m@ stranger their idea 


me of the beauty of the 


the shadow of Vesuvius. « Vedi Firenze e poi 
vivi!” See Florence, and then dive, might with 
equal propriety be uttered by those whose rare 
happiness it is to dwell in the delicious capital 
of Tuscany. The two cities are wholly dissi- 
milar in situation, in appearance, in the habits 
of the people. The one rises from the margin 
of the loveliest bay in the world, an amphithe- 
atre of temples, palaces, and towers. Its streets 
are thronged with every variety of people and 
costume. The current of life rolls through the 


Toledo with the rapidity and the roar of a tor- ; 
rent. The stranger is utterly bewildered, when 5 
his eye takes in, for the first time, the long ; 
stretch of this crowded thoroughfare, and he } 


almost shrinks from trusting himself in such a 
mass of mingled carriages and people. 


much question if any man ever found himself in 
the Toledo for the first time, without a nervous 


his case might be, «« squeezed to death by the 
crowd,” or, «‘run over by a carriage.” The 
roar of the vehicles, and the vociferations of the 


people, render the noise absolutely deafening. ¢ 


Regent street, or Broadway, are guzet in com- 
parison with the ‘narrowest street in Naples. 
Each itinerant vender of fish and fruit, lava 
and pictures, dry goods and stationery, that are 
carried about upon barrows which they push 


fair city that sits in } 


EDI Napoli e poi ; 
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high or low, deep toned or shrill, just as his 
voice will admit. These street shop-keepers 


} are countless, and the vociferations of each blend 
: into a medley of sounds, such as you must go to 


Naples to hear. Add to these elements of 
uproar the clatter of a squadron of cavalry—the 
heavy tramp of regiment after regiment of in- 


: fantry—the scolding voice of a Punch—the dis- 


cord of a hand-organ—the screech of a street 
singer, and the eternal «Carita, carita, per 
l’amore di Dio,” of the ubiquitous beggar; and 
you can form some slight idea of the Bedlam in 
which you will find yourself, as you step out 
into the Toledo, after having enjoyed your mid- 
day ice in the Café d’Europe. 

Every thing about Naples is active and 
bustling. You are ina state of hurry and ex- 


} citement the whole time. You cannot settle 


down quietly to your book or your segar. You 


} want to go somewhere—to do some thing—a 


stroll through the Villa Reale—a drive to Pasil- 
lipo—an excursion to Vesuvius—something to 
keep up the excitement—and thus during your 
whole residence in the city, you dive fast—body 
and mind on the stretch the whole time—and as 
your carriage rolls out of the gateway, and your 
last look is given to the mountain and the bay, 


The absence of side walks adds greatly to the ; the islands and the city, you long for some place 


confused appearance of an Italian street; and I } 


where you can rest ; and away you speed on your 
northward route, and when the postillion cracks 


; his whip upon the last swell of the Appenines, 


apprehension that the verdict of the inquest in { 20d you see stretched out beneath you the beau- 


tiful valley of the Arno, and in the midst the 
Duomo and the Campanile, the palaces and villas 


; of Florence, you sink back on the cushions and 


: 
; 


S 


‘exclaim, «« Eureka !’”’—« I have found it!” 


For a long sojourn, or a continued residence, 


: Florence bears the palm from all the cities of 


; Italy. No English adjective suits it so well as 


¢ 
¢ 
$ 
$ 
$ 


« delicious’ —it is a deliciows city ; an atmo- 
sphere of quiet beauty surrounds it; the soft 


before them, or upon trays, nicely balanced on ; haze hangs over it like a veil of golden tissue. 
their heads, has a cry peculiar to his trade; and ? The sky above it is intense in its depth of azure. 
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sides like the walls of some gigantic collasséo ; 
and like a beautiful pearl in a setting of eme- 
ralds, its white walls sleep amid the green fields 
and groves which embrace them. If at Naples, 
the current of life flows torrent-like, at Florence 
it glides on as calmly as the stream of the Arno, 
which steals through its midst. Here is no 
constant bustle—no crowded thoroughfare—no 
scolding Puneh—and stranger and better than 
all, no clamorous beggar. 

The great characteristic of the city, is quiet 
gentility. The most striking feature of the 
people, a happy and contented look. The popu- 
lation is essentially a singing population. The 
business of life goes on to an air from the last 
opera. The flower girl of the Piazza della Tri- 
nita, with her neat dress, her graceful carriage, 
and her large flat, worn with a coquetry which 
goes at once to the heart, and who meets you 
daily, and slips a bouquet in your hand, or pins a 
rose in your button-hole, trips off with a snatch 
of song upon her ruddy lips. The pretty sewing 
girls, who sit out in the openair, grouped around 
the matron of the establishment, and intent upon 
robes and head-dresses, lighten their labors with 
«¢ Casta diva,” or «‘de tante palpiti.’ The 
tailor sits cross-legged at his door, alternately 
stitching and singing. The shoemaker waxes 
his thread and hammers his sole leather to an 
accompaniment from « Norma” or « Lucia di 
Lammermuir :” and at night, when the opera is 
over, the streets are vocal, with music such as 
we in this country would pay to hear. Every 
body goes home humming the favourite airs of 
the evening opera; and here and there, at the 
corners of the streets, or beneath the balcon of 
some Florentine belle, a group of young men 
will gather, and in a language whose every 
sound is music, blend their full rich voices in 
some passionate Italian strain. 

In « the fair city of the Lilly,’ the minister- 
ing angels, unto all, are Music and Poetry, 
Painting and Sculpture. To hear the finest 
opera in the world, costs the poor man but tex 
cents—to see the finest paintings and statues, 
costs him nothing. 

Ever open are the doors of the galleries of 
Florence, and the « Madonna della Seggiola’’ 
brightens with her divine beauty the walls of 
the «« Pitti’—and the Medician Venus glorifies 
the «« Tribune,” for all alike. The worshiper 
of art, when his foot has lingered long enough 
in the marble halls of the « Ufitya,” and his 
soul is full of the beauty which breathes from 
the canvass, or radiates from the marble, may, 
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The mountains which encircle it, rise upon all ; garden spots in all Tuscany. For a distance of 


three miles, skirting the placid Arno, stretch 
the green fields and broad avenues of the « Cas- 
cino;” and when the declining sunlight is pur- 
pling the solitudes of Vallambrosa, and the 
wooded heights of Fiesolé; the scene which is 
there presented is in the highest degree exciting 
and beautiful. hither repair the fashion and 
loveliness of the city. The shaded drives are 
crowded with splendid equipages, their rich 
hammercloths blazing with heraldic devices, and 
the wide foot-board, bearing the attendant chas- 
seur, proud of his altitude of six feet—his uni- 
form of green and gold—his snow-white plume 
and velvet-hilted sword. The young nobles 
dash along the winding avenues upon their 
blooded steeds. The pedestrians recline upon 
the rustic seats or stroll through the green fields. 
The helmet of the cuirassier gleams out from 
among the trees, and the wail of a solitary 
trumpet, or the crash of a full military band, 
adds the charm of music to the other enchant- 
ments of the spot. Oh! but these publie gar- 
dens are luxuries !—luxuries to the fashionable 
dame, who wants to drive where she can shew 
her latest liveries and newest bonnet—and lying 
languidly upon the cushions, smile recognition 
on the acquaintances who pass. Luxuries to 
the fop who, decked out in the choice of his 
attire, saunters along in the consciousness that 
his tight coat and varnished boots make him the 
cynosure of all eyes. But more than all are 
they luxuries to the people—the people, who 
loll in no carriages—bestride no horses—boast 
no varnished boots—but who come cleanly and 
neat, from the labors of the day or the toils of 
the week, to breathe fresl air, and see green 
woods, and hear binds sing: and with husband 
or lover, parent or child, to spend a happy hour 
in innocent amusement and healthful exercise. 

If I were offered my choice between the two, 
as a gift for my native city, I would unhesi- 
tatingly reject the «« Dardan Shepherd’s prize,” 
‘and, leaving the god-like creation of Cleomenes 
to the immortality of the Tribune, I should 
take in preference the «+ Cascina’’—nature before 
art—a splendid public walk before an incompa- 
rable statue. 

Such is life in Florence. It is impossible to 
be in the city and not love it. I could fill 

ges with the details of its attractions. The 
Museo D’Istoria—the Pitti Palace—the Boboli 
Gardens—the operas—the clubs—the cafes—the 
walks—the drives ;—but I have already kept 
you long enough from one of the places of resort 
in Florence, in which, as Americans, we should 


in a few moments, inhale the scented air, and { feel a peculiar interest; and I propose that we pay, 
tread the enameled sward of one of the loveliest ! at once, a visit to the studio of Hiram Powers. 
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An American sculptor ! 
things, from a land where there are no models 
to fill the eye or educate the taste—from a land 
where art is nothing, business everything! 
« The divinity that stirred within’? was the 
teacher of Hiram Powers, and I look back to 
the time when, a boy in the streets of Cincin- 
nati, he moulded his humble figures in wax for 
an itinerant museum, as the dawn of a better 
era in the land’s history—an era which will add 
a new word to our list of occupations—which 
will give us a race of American artists, whose 
mission it shall be, to elevate the feelings and 
purify the tastes of the people. But let us go 
to the studio. Leaving your hotel in the piazza, 
you cross the Arno by the beautiful Pontee 
della Trinita, and taking the second street above 
you keep out some six or seven squares, when 
on your left hand you will find the residence of 
Mr. Powers. The ante-room is crowded with 
huge blocks of unhewn marble. The studio 
itself presents a singular collection of lay 
figures, busts and full length in plaster and stone. 
Here a workman in a long white apron and 
paper cap, is busily engaged in educing from the 
rough marble the outline of a statue. There 
another with delicate chisel is giving the finish- 
ing touches to a figure which seems only to 
need the stolen fire of Prometheus to start from 
the pedestal in life and beauty. In the centre 
of the apartment, bending over a magnificent 
head which hg is modeling in clay, is the artist 
himself. His figure is tall and well propor- 
tioned. His long black hair falls over a face, 
which, although not strikingly handsome, is full 
of expression. The forehead is fair and high. 
The eye kindles and flashes, as the yielding 
material grows beneath his plastic hand into the 
embodiment of the Sculptor’s thought, and his 
whole expression indicates a man of energy and 
genius. 

Upon broad shelves which run around the 
room, are ranged a number of busts which 
evince the wonderful skill of the artist in this 
department of his profession. The commanding 
brow, the full, frank face of Preston of South 
Carolina—the small head, the keen eye, the 
shrewdly intellectual countenance of John C. 
Calhoun,—the rounded forehead, the smooth face, 
the flexible mouth of Martin Van Buren—and the 
massive head, the overhanging brow, the brist- 
ling hair, and the stern lip, of Andrew Jackson, 
are all there; wonderful in the perfection of 
their finish, and truthful as Daguerreotypes. In 
the corner, leaning against the helm of his boat, 
in an attitude of graceful ease, stands a young 
Fisher Boy. With one hand he is holding to his 
ear a conch, and his face is full of curious atten- 




















rich bordering of fringe. 








A sculptor, of all { tion, as he listens to the sounds which echo 


from «the convolutions of the smooth-lipped 
shell.’’ 

In subdued tones they recall to the ear the 
moan of the ocean wave, as it breaks upon the 
beach, where from its nest of olives, his mother’s 
cot looks out upon the blue Levant. His 
slight figure, just swelling into earliest manhood, 
tells rather the delicate care of a sister, than of 
contact with the rude comrades of the boat, and 
the hard life of the fisherman: and yet there is 
something in the expression of face and figure 
which, despite the deep repose of the attitude, 
bespeaks a latent energy and strength. Near 
the centre of the room is a perfectly finished 
statue, which has added greatly to the reputa- 
tion of the artist. It is his Eve. Beside the 
half trunk of a tree, around which the Tempter 
is twining his serpent folds, stands this beautiful 
creation. The attitude is one of perfect ease. 
One hand falls carelessly before her. The 
other clasps with tapering fingers the fatal 
apple, which the serpent has just induced her to 
gather from the forbidden tree. With eyes full 
of longing and apprehension, she gazes upon the 
fruit. Her face expresses her anxiety to solve 
the mystery which is connected with it. The 
specious argument of Satan, had already induced 
her to exclaim, 


‘«« Here grows the cure of all—this fruit divine, 
Fair to the eye, inviting to the taste, 

Of virtue to make wise: what hinders then 
To reach and feed at once :” 


But the air of doubt with which she regards it, 
shews that the stern warning, « in the day that 
thou eatest thereof thou shalt die,” is still ring- 
ing in her ears. The face is one of great love- 
liness. The figure rounded out to the exquisite 
proportions of perfect womanhood. The idea 
of beauty which dwelt in the mind of Milton, 
when he essayed to paint the great mother of 
us all, was scarcely more perfect than the con- 
ception of our artist. 

But if so much can be said in praise of the 
Eve, how shall I describe the crowning glory of 
the Studio; the seal set to the genius of the 
Sculptor—the Greek Slave! If I could but 
mould language as Powers moulds clay, and 
shapes marble; then might I set before you a 
perfect image of this lovely work. A slight 
and girlish form, blending in itself those attri- 
butes of rare etherial beauty, which fancy 
blesses the mind with in its most unearthly 
mood, rests in an attitude which is all grace, 
beside a broken column, over which are flung 
her jewelled cap, and Grecian robe with its 
Upon these reposes 
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one fairy hand, the other falls, with graceful . striking out for itself a new path, and working 
eurve, before her, and from wrist to wrist, ; in a new field. Mr. Powers is undoubiedly 
hangs a chain so delicately sculptured, that it ; destined to achieve a brilliant reputation. The 
would seem as if a Zephyr’s breath would break } works which I have sketched, are the first full 
sic in their Grecian beauty. his chisel ; and already he ranks above Bartolini 
and Persico, and most of the other native artists. 
He is a man whose strength of character will 
carry him over all obstacles, and those which 
he has already surmounted during his residence 
in Florence, are neither few nor small. Ambi- 
tious, hopeful, and energetic, with a fancy prolific 
of beautiful conceptions, and a chisel prompt to 
embody them in the enduring marble, it cannot 
' be, but his future labors will give to the world 
works which taste and appreciation will not 
} willingly let die. Thus far the men of taste in 
England have been his chief supporters—they 
throng his studio and purchase his works. It 
is time that his skill should be called into the 
service of his country ; that he should have an 
opportunity afforded him of executing some 
great work for the nation at large. Such a 
commission would fulfill one of the warmest 
desires of his heart—it would call into play all 
the faculties of his nature, and the result would 
be a work worthy of the artist and worthy of 
the people! J. M. H. 
Baltimore, Dec. 1844. 
[The conclusion of this interesting article will 


appear in our next number. We feel indebted to the 


accomplished author for choosing our work as the vehi- 
of being an evidence of American genius, < cle of his impressions of things in Italy. Ed.] 


«¢ The deeply pensive eye has caught 
Its lustre from the spirit’s gem ; 

And o’er her brow the light of thought 
Shines like an angel’s diadem.” 


But that thought is evidently painful. Around 
her are gathered the dealers of the slave mar- 
ket. The cold eye of the unfeeling Turk scans 
her fair proportions, and weighs her beauty 
against the sequins which are demanded as its , 
price. In the Bazaar, as on the pedestal, she } 
stands a statue; for her heart has flown to the } 
home of her childhood, and her memory is busy 
amid the fairy bowers of some fair isle that, } 
with eternal summer crowned, sleeps on the } 
fEgean wave. In beauty of conception, and | 

§ 
: 
ra 


> 
its slender links. The features are purely clas- lengths which have grown into beauty beneath 


perfect finish of execution, this lovely work | 
compares favorably with many of the master- 
pieces in Italy. I do not hesitate to say that I 
have found in the galleries of Rome, Naples and 
Florence, but few female figures in marble, 
which, when divested of the associations which 
surround them, and the hallowing influences of 
antiquity, have more warmly excited my admi- 
ration. In placeof these adventitious incentives 
to admiration, this work of art has the charm 
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AFFECTION. 


BY MISS MARY C. DENVER. 


FFECTION to the hu- But that which from true honor flows, 
man heart, Its home is in the deep dark eye,— 
Is what the dew is to Its strength within the bosom glows. 
the flower, Not all the power that splendor brings 
It strengthens still the Can tempt its peaceful light aside ; 
weaker part, ’Neath softer skies it folds its wings— 
And gives to all a With life itself, it is allied. 
nobler power. 
If lost amid the wilder- . Oh! envied is the lot of him, 
ing light Who, wandering in a foreign land, 
That lures, astray our Can gather fancy’s choicest flowers, 
: hearts may roam,— And bid them blossom ia his hand : 
A star—amidst the cheerless night, But happier he, who, when he sees 
It leads to happiness and home. The hopes of other years depart, 
Can seek the buds Affection gives, 
It is a pearl no wealth can buy, And bid them blossom ’round his heart. 
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THE REVOLT OF MASANIELLO. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH OF ALEXANDRE DUMAS. 
BY A. ROLAND. 
T the time 


our history 
opens, in the 


{ Turkish fashion, in wide pantaloons, silk vests, 
> and huge turbans. It is not now recollected by 
; whom the expense of the costumes of the in- 
year of our fidels was borne. They were preserved, how- 
Lord, 1647, ; ever, with the greatest care, and the combatants 
the Duke of handed them down from generation to generation. 
! 
| 
2 





Arcos had} The arms of the besieged and besiegers were 
j been viceroy } long reed wands, furnished in abundance by the 
of Naples for ; marshy country around Naples, with which, 
three years, } without doing a great deal of harm, they laid 
\\and, since ; lustily about each other’s ears. It was custo- 
the com- mary for those who were to take part in the 
mencement of his administration, he had taxed ;} combat, to assemble occasionally during the 
every thing to such an extent that, at a loss for } month of June for the purpose Of training, and 
something more to tax, he at last laid an impost f friends and enemies, Christians and Saracens, 
upon fruits; which, being the principal food of maneuvred together with the most perfect un- 
the lazzaroni, had been, hitherto, allowed to § derstanding, and, the training ovér, would enter 
enter the city free of duty. This new excise the city, formed in lines like regular troops, 
seemed particularly to annoy the inhabitants of | observing the military step, and carrying their 
the very faithful city, and they began to mur- } reeds at their shoulders, like muskets. 

mur loudly. The duke of Arcos doubled his } The commander of the Christians, who were 
guards, strengthened the garrisons of his castles, ' to defend the fort of the market-place, on the 
brought three or four thousand men, who were } féte day of La Madona del Carmello, in the 





to the splendor of his equipages, dinners and 2 the son of a poor man, who followed the same 
balls, and let the people murmur. occupation at Amalfi. His name was Thomas 

The month of July approached. During this > Aniello, but. he was called, for the sake of 
month the féte of La Madona del Monta Car- brevity, Masaniello. A short time before the 
mello is celebrated, at Naples, with a pomp and } trainings were to take place, the young fisher- 
devotion peculiar to that city. It was custo- } man had had cause to complain bitterly of the 
mary, at this period, on the occasion of this } tax. His wife, whom he had married at the age 
féte, to erect, in the middle of the market place, of nineteen years, and whom he tenderly loved, 
a fort, which, in commemoration, without doubt, { was detected, by the excise officers, in an at- 
of the different assaults which the holy moun- ; tempt to smuggle into the city two or three 
tain was compelled to undergo, was defended by ; pounds of meal, hidden in a stocking. She was 
a garrison of Christians, and attacked by an $ thrown into prison, where she was condemned 
army of Saracens. The Christians wore short r remain until her husband paid one hundred 


} 
' ‘ are 
scattered about the environs, into the city, added year 1647, was a young fisherman of Naples, 
§ 





breeches and red caps, which, at that time, con- 3 ducats, a greater sum, in all probability, than 
stituted the costume of the Neapolitan fisher- § he would have been enabled to realize, by a life 
men. The Saracens were dressed after the } time of labor. The hatred, which Masaniello 
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openly avowed against the officers after the 
arrest of his wife, soon became widely known 
amongst the people. He declared, loudly, in the 
streets, that he would be avenged in some man- 
ner, for the injury he had suffered; and, as the 
people of his class were discontented, he, 
doubtless, owed his choice, as leader of the 
more important of the two bands, to his hostile 
manifestations. The name of the other leader 
is now unknown. 

Masaniello’s first act of hostility against the 
authority of the viceroy was a strange prank. 
As he was passing, with his troop before the 
government palace, upon the balcony of which 
the duke and duchess of Arcos had assembled 
all the aristocracy of the city, Masaniello, as if 
to do honor to these rich lords and beautiful 
ladies, ordered his troop to halt, formed them 
into a line, in front of the palace, commanded 
them to turn their backs to the august specta- 
tors, throw their reeds on the ground, and then 
pick them upagain. The double maneuvre was 
executed with a remarkable unanimity. The 
ladies uttered loud cries, and the lords spoke of 
chastising the insolent fellows who had dared 
to perform this impertinent trick, with such im- 
perturbable seriousness. But, as Masaniello’s 
troop was composed of two hundred gallants, 
chosen from amongst the most*vigorous inhabi- 
tants of the Méle, the thing was only talked of, 
and Masaniello and his companions returned 
home unmolested. 

On the following Sunday, which was set 
apart for another review, the two chiefs, with 
their troops, met upon the market-place to con- 
tinue their training. This was the time when 
the peasants from the neighborhood of Naples 
usually brought their fruits to market. Whilst 
the two bands were exercising, in warm emula- 
tion, a dispute arose, between a gardener of 
Portici and a citizen of Naples, with regard to a 
basket of figs. It related to the newly imposed 
duty, which neither wished to pay; the seller 
insisting that the tax should be borne by the 
purchaser, and the purchaser contending that it 
was intended to fall upon the seller. As this 
dispute made some noise, the spectators, who 
had come to witness the maneuvres of the 
Turks and Christians, ran to the scene of the 
discussion, and formed a circle around the dis- 
putants. Drawn from their employment by the 
turmoil which began to grow louder, some of 
the soldiers deserted their ranks to see what 
was going on. As the discussion became in- 
teresting, they soon made signs to their com- 
panions to join them; the latter did not require 
a second invitation, and the circle increased till 
it became a formidable crowd. At this crisis, 














the magistrate, who had charge of the police, 
arrived, and, interrogated by the gardeners and 
citizens, to know upon whom the tax should 
fall, replied that it was intended to affect the 
gardeners. Hardly was this decision made, 
when the gardeners turned over their baskets, 
filled with fruit, declaring that they would rather 
give them to the people for nothing than submit 
to this odious imposition. The spectators im- 
mediately rushed forward to seize upon the 
fruits, and were pressing and scrambling for the 
prize, when a man thrust himself into the mid- 
dle of the crowd, which became silent and quiet 
at his command, and declared to the magistrate, 
that, from this hour henceforth, the Neapolitan 
people were determined to pay no more taxes. 
The magistrate spoke of coercive measures, and 
threatened to bring down the soldiers wpon them. 
The young man stooped, picked up a handful of 
the figs, and, mingled as they were with dust, 
threw them into the magistrate’s face. The 
officer retired, amidst the hootings of the multi- 
tude, whilst the young man, placing himself at 
the head of the two troops, which were about to 
pursue the fugitive, stopped them, and made his 
dispositions with the rapidity and energy of a 
consummate general. He divided them into 
four bodies, three of which he despatched to 
different parts of the city, with orders to de- 
molish all the custom houses, burn all the excise 
records, and announce the abolition of all the 
imposts; whilst, at the head of the fourth divi- 
sion, the greater part of which consisted of 
those who had been spectators of the training, 
he marched directly to the palace of the viceroy. 
The four divisions set off upon their different 
duties, to the cry of «« Viva Masaniello !” 

This young man, who, in an instant of time 
had resisted the authdrities as a tribune, disposed 
his army as a general, and commanded the 
people as a dictator, was Masaniello. 

The duke of Arcos was already informed of 
what had taken place; the magistrate, who fled 
to his palace, had related all. Masaniello and 
his troop, therefore, found the palace closed. 
The first impulse of the people was to break 
6pen the doors. But Masaniello wished to pro- 
ceed with, at least, an appearance of legality. 
He was about to summon the viceroy either to 
appear before them, himself,.or send some one 
in his name, when the window of the balcony 
was opened and the magistrate appeared, an- 
nouncing that the duty upon fruit would be re- 
moved. But this was not enough; the multi- 
tude, feeling its own power, and seeing that 
something was yielded, had already become 
exacting. They demanded, with loud cries, 
the abolition of the duty upon meal. The 
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magistrate replied that he would go to the vice- § sented. The Duke of Arcos retired to the 
roy for an answer; but, after re-entering the { Castle of Saint Elmo. Masaniello was sole 
palace, did not again make his appearance. master of the city. 

Masaniello raised his voice, and, with all the All this had been accomplished in five hours. 
strength of his lungs, cried out, that he gave ; In this short space of time had all the Spanish 
the viceroy ten minutes to decide. These ten ; power been extinguished, all the prerogatives of 
minutes expired, and, no response having been the viceroy destroyed, and a lazzaroni come ‘to 
made, Masaniello, with the gesture of an em- $ treat, on an equal footing, with the representa- 
peror, extended his hand toward the palace. In ; tive of Philippe IV. In abandoning the city, the 
an instant the door was broken open, and the ; viceroy had made the poor fisherman king in his 
multitude rushed into the building, crying, ’ stead. This strange revolution was effected, 
‘«‘ Down with the taxes,” breaking the glass, ; too, without the shedding of one drop of blood. 
and throwing the furniture out of the windows. But now commenced, for Masaniello, an im- 
But when they reached the salle du dais, this ; mensé task. The fisherman, without education; 
immense and excited crowd stopped, at the com- } the lazzarone who could neither read nor write ; 
mand of their leader, before a portrait of the } the fish-merchant who had never done aught else 
king, uncovered, and made obeisance,’ whilst } but handle his oars and draw his nets, found 
Masaniello declared, in a loud voice, that it was ; himself suddenly charged with all the details of 
not against his sovereign that he had revolted, the government of a great kingdom. He was 
but against the bad government of his ministers. } now ealled upon to issue proclamations; to dis- 

The Duke of Arcos had, in the mean time, } pense justice; to organise and command an 
escaped from the.palace, by a secret staircase, { army; to fight for his head. But nothing of all 
leaped into a carriage, and set off at full speed { this affrighted Masaniello; he looked around 
for Castello Nuovo. But he was soon recog- } him, calmly examined his position, and set him- 
nised by the populace, pursued, and was upon ; self immediately and boldly to work. 
the point of being seized, when some handsfull The first use he made of his authority, was to 
of ducats fell from his carriage window. The } set at liberty all those prisoners that were con- 
crowd precipitated itself upon this shower of ; fined for smuggling or for fines imposed by the 
gold, and allowed the duke to escape. Finding { excise officers. Amongst this number, it will 
the drawbridge of Castello Nuovo raised, he took ; be recollected, was the wife of the Dictator. 











refuge in a neighboring convent. From this ; The liberated prisoners came, immediately, to 
retreat, he issued two proclamations: - one } join him, at the palace of the viceroy. Then, 
abolishing all taxes, and the other offering to ; accompanied by them, and escorted by his 
Masaniello an income of six thousand ducats, if ; troop, he marched to the market-place, pro- 
he would repress the people, and induce them to } claimed the abolition of the taxes, and ordered 
return to their allegiance. all the male Neapolitans, between the ages of 

Masaniello received these two proclamations, } eighteen and fifty, to take arms and assemble 
and read them, aloud, to the people, from the } upon the place. This proclamation was die- 
baleony of the Duke of Arcos’ palace. ‘ He tore } tated by Masaniello, and written by a publie 
up that which related to himself, and scattered } scribe. Masaniello, who, as we have said, was 
the pieces to the multitude, crying out, as he } unable to write, placed under the last line of the 
did so, that he would not betray his companions } paper, after the manner of a seal, the impres- 
for all the gold in the kingdom. From that } sion of an amulet, which he wore about his 
moment Masaniello was no longer a leader, or a ? neck; and which, from that time, became the 
king, to the multitude; he was a god! Then, ; seal of the new sovereign. Then, as his first 
in his turn, he sent a deputation to the Duke of } troops were divided into four bodies, he ap- 
Arcos, charged to say to him that the revolt } pointed chiefs to lead the three which were not 
was not against the king, but against the taxes; ; under his command. These three leaders were 
that he had nothing to fear if he fulfilled his { his friends, and lazzaroni like himself; their 
promises, and that he might return, in perfect ; names were Cataneo, Renna, and Ardizzone. 
safety, to his palace. Each individual “com- ; They were each dispatched to an opposite quar- 
posing the deputation, pledged his life for the ; ter, and ordered to watch over the safety of the 
safety of that of the Duke of Arcos. The vice- } city. The three troops took their appointed 
roy accepted their protection; but, instead of } posts, and Masaniello remained upon the market- 
returning to his devastated palace, asked to be { place, at the head of his own, waiting the result 
permitted to retire to fort Saint Elmo. The } of the order he had given for the general rising. 
proposition was transmitted to Masaniello, who, } He did not wait long. In about two hours one 
after reflecting some seconds, with a smile, as- ‘ hundred and thirty thousand armed men sur- 
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rounded Masaniello. 
call instantaneously, without, for a moment, 
questioning the authority of him who gave the 
command. The association of painters, only, 
desired to be organized into a particular com- 


pany under the name of the « Death Troop :” and ; 
as this demand was made of Masaniello by an 
ancient lazzarone, to whom he was warmly | 


attached, the demand was granted. The laz- 


zarone selected to make this request of Ma- : 


saniello, was Salvator Rosa. 


Masaniello then thought, that the first thing } 


to be done in a good government was, to 
empty the prisons, by setting free the innocent, 
and punishing the guilty. 


revolt had made himself general, the general ° 


made himself legislator, the legislator consti- 
tuted himself judge. 

Masaniello caused a kind of wood scaffold to 
be erected, seated himself upon it in his fisher- 


man’s dress, and with his right hand laying } 
upon a naked sword, caused the prisoners to be | 


brought, one by one, before him. During the 


whole remaining part of the day he sat in judg- } 


ment. Those whom he proclaimed innocent 
were immediately set at liberty, and those 
whom he pronounced guilty were, in the same 
moment, executed. And, such was the pene- 


tration of this man, that although his decisions | 


were, for the most part, based upon a rapid and 


searching inspection of the countenance and > 


bearing of the accused, there was a conviction 
amongst the spectators that this improvisator 
judge had not condemned a single innocent, nor 


allowed a single guilty person to escape. The | 


severity of the punishments were not, however, 
graduated with regard to the enormity of the 
crimes. Thieves, forgers, and assassins, were 
alike condemned to die. This severity bore a 


strong resemblance to the laws of Draco; but ; 


Masaniello felt that time pressed, and that he 
had no leisure to seek out more appropriate 
methods of punishment for these different de- 
grees of crime. The next morning all was 
completed ; the Neapolitan prisons were empty, 
and all the sentences executed. 

The rapid progress of the revolt, or rather 
the genius of him who directed it, affrighted the 
vicercy. He sent the duke de Matalone to 
Masaniello, to ask what end he proposed to 
attain by the course he was pursuing ; and on 
what conditions the people would again submit 
to the authority of their sovereign. Masaniello 


denied that the inhabitants of the city had re- 
volted against Philip IV. and in proof of this 
assertion, showed the ambassador portraité of 
the king of Spain, placed with every show of 
respect and honor, at the corners of all the 





Every one obeyed the } 


The leader of the } 


~~ rw ~ 


, streets. The only condition they desired to im- 
; pose was, that the viceroy should place in their 
; hands the original draught of the proclamation 
- of Charles V. which, from the date of its execu- 
tion, prohibited all new impositions of taxes. 

The viceroy pretended to accede to the pro- 
position, but caused a copy of the instrument to 
be made, secretly, and sent this to Masaniello, 
: instead of the original. But Masaniello, who 
} suspected some treachery, called a council, and 
> submitted the proclamation to their examination. 
’ They declared it was only a copy, and not the 
; original instrument. Masaniello descended from 
; his scaffold, walked directly to the Duke de 
; Matalone, and reproached him with his treachery. 
He then dragged the ambassador from his horse, 
; threw him upon the ground, and thrust his naked 
foot into his face; after which, remounting his 
; throne, he ordered the duke to be conveyed to 
' prison. On the following night, the Duke de 
Matalone bribed the gaoler, and made his 
escape. . 

The viceroy now began to appreciate the 
character of the man with whom he had to deal, 
and finding it impossible to deceive him, he de- 
termined to try what could be effected by force. 
He consequently ordered all the troops stationed 
at Capua, Gaeta, and those at Salerno, to march 
upon Naples. When Masaniello was apprised 
of this movement, he despatched one of the di, 
> visions of his army, under the command of two 
} of his lieutenants, to meet the troops from 
Salerno; with the second he opposed the troops 
from Capua, and the third, under the command 
? 
) 


| 
| 
| 
| 


of Ardizzone, he left to guard the city. 
It is believed that it was during this tempo- 
} rary absence of Masaniello from Naples, that 
the first propositions to betray his cause, were 
? made to Ardizzone, With authority to communi- 
eate them to his two colleagues, Cataneo and 
Renna. 
Masaniello fought the troops of the viceroy, 
’ killed a thousand men, and took three thousand 
prisoners. These he brought, with great pomp, 
to Naples, and set them at liberty upon the 
market-place. These three thousand men shout- 
ing «« Viva Masaniello,’’ immediately took their 
; places amongst the Neapolitan militia. 
Cataneo and Renna repulsed the troops which 
> they were sent out to meet. The « Death 
Troop,” which made a part of their division, 
performed miracles of valor. 
The Duke of Arcos had no other resources ; 
> he had attempted stratagem, and Masaniello had 
discovered his treachery ; he had attempted force, 
and Masaniello had beaten him. He, therefore, 


4 


? 
) 
; 
; 
; 
; 


resolved to treat directly with him; making the 
mental reservation, to betray him at the very 
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first opportunity which presented itself. This 
time, in order to give more weight to his nego- 
ciation, he chose Cardinal Filomarino as his 
ambassador. The people, who distrusted the 
cardinal, opposed this new meeting, but Masani- 
ello acceded to the proposal, and the meeting 
took place. Masaniello had ordered thirty-six 
palaces, of thirty-six of the most distinguished 
Spanish and Neapolitan nobles, to be burned. 
Cardinal Filomarino begged Masaniello to re- 
voke this order, and, at his request, it was 
revoked. 

When Masaniello left the prelate and was on 
his way from the place of conference to the 
market, five shots, from weapons, the muzzles 
of which were almost in contact with his 
breast, were fired at him. He escaped, un- 
touched; his hour had not yet come. The as- 
sassins were torn to pieces by the people; but, 
with their dying breaths, they declared that they 
were paid by the Duke de Matalone, who 
wished to avenge himself upon Masaniello, for 
the bad treatment he had received at his hands, 
to commit this act. The viceroy disavowed 
any knowledge of the attempt; the cardinal 
pledged his word of honor that the Duke of 
Arcos was ignorant of it, and the negociations 
were continued. 

The police had never been better organized ; 
during these four days of Masaniello’s adminis- 
tration, not a theft had been committed in all 
Naples. 

The same day on which Masaniello had so 
narrowly escaped assassination, Cardinal Filo- 
marino communicated to him the wish of the 
viceroy to hold a personal interview with him, 
in relation to affairs of state; stating that the 
Duke of Arcos would return to his palace the 
next day, in order to receive him. Masaniello, 
who distrusted these advances, would have re- 
fused, but the cardinal insisted so warmly, that 
he yielded to his importunities. A new discus- 
sion now arose, much more difficult to settle 
than the other : Masaniello, who did not regard 
himself as any thing more than a simple fisher- 
man, wished to appear at the palace in his ordi- 
nary costume; that is, with naked legs and 
arms, and with no other clothing than his 
drawers, shirt, and Phrygian cap. But the 
cardinal insisted so strenuously upon the un- 
seemliness of his appearing at so brilliant a 
court, upon business of such high importance, 
in such a costume, that Masaniello, with a sigh, 
finally yielded. The same evening he received, 
as a present from the viceroy, a complete suit 
of silver cloth, a plumed cap, and a sword with 
a gold scabbard. He accepted the clothing, but 
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that which had served him as a sceptre and an 
emblem of justice. 

Masaniello slept badly that night, and said, 
the next morning, that his patron saint had ap- 
peared to him in a dream, and cautioned him to 
avoid this interview. But Cardinal Filomarino 
reminded him of his promise, observing that the 
viceroy waited for him at the palace, and that 
he could not fail to keep his engagement with- 
out a breach of honor. Masaniello hesitated 
no longer, but put on his rich dress, mounted 
his horse, and set out on his way to the palace 
of the viceroy. 

Masaniello was one of those gifted beings 
who seem, not only in mind, but im person also, 
to be able to adapt themselves to any circum- 
stances. The Duke of Arcos, when he sent the 
rich dress to the ex-fisherman, had hoped to 
render him ridiculous ; Masaniello put it on, and 
Masaniello had the air of a king. He advanced 
amidst cries of admiration from the multitude, 
managing his horse with the ease and address of 
the best cavalier of the viceroy’s court: for, 
when a boy, Masaniello had frequently broken 
those little horses, the race of which the Sara- 
cens have left in Calabria, and which still rove, 
wild, amongst the mountains. He was followed, 
too, by an escort such as few sovereigns could 
boast of possessing; there were an hundred and 
fifty companies of cavalry and infaniry, orga- 
nised by himself, and more than sixty thousand 
persons without arms. All this escort was 
shouting «* Viva Masaniello!” so-that, in ap- 
proaching the palace, he seemed like a con- 
queror returning to his home after some brilliant 
exploit. 

As soon as Masaniello reached the square 
before the palace, the captain of the guards of 
the viceroy appeared at the door to receive him; 
Masaniello then turned toward the crowd which 
accompanied him. 

«« My friends,” said he, «I do not know 
what is about to take place between myself and 
my lord, the duke; but, whatever may happen, 
I beg you to remember that I never have, and 
never will propose any thing which will not 
have in view the public happiness. As soon as 
this public happiness is assured, and you are all 
free, I shall again become the poor fisherman 
you have known, and all the expression of gra- 
titude I ask of you is, that each of you shall say 
an Ave Maria for me at the hour of my 
death.” 

The people then perceived that Masaniello 
dreaded being drawn into some snare, and saw 
that he entered the palace against his will. 
Thousands of voices begged permission to ac- 


refused the sword, not wishing any other than ‘ company him as a guard 
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«¢No,” said Masaniello, «*no—the business | his lip, when all this crowd became so silent 
between my lord and myself should be discussed } that it seemed as if the city of eternal clamors 
in private. Allow me to go inalone; but if I * had suddenly become as lifeless as Herculaneum 
am too long in returning to you, rush into the } and Pompeii. Then, in his ordinary tone of 
palace, and leave not one stone upon another } voice, which, so great was the silence, was 
until you have found my corpse.” heard by all, distinctly : 

All swore obedience; the soldiers extending ; ‘It is well,” said he; «I have no longer 
menacingly‘ their arms, and the people their } any need of you; let every one retire under 
clenched hands toward the palace. Masaniello } penalty of treason.” 
then dismounted, traversed the remaining part All immediately left the square without an 
of the square on foot, and disappeared from the } observation, without a word, and, five minutes 
crowd in the great doorway of the palace. At { after, this place, filled with more than one 
the moment he passed the doorway, so great a hundred and twenty thousand souls, was entirely 
murmur arose from the crowd, that the viceroy } deserted, with the exception of the sentinel and 
trembling with alarm, asked, if a new outbreak } lazzarone who held the bridle of Masaniello’s 
was about to take place. horse. The duke and cardinal gazed upon each 

Masaniello found the Duke of Arcos awaiting other in affright, for at this moment, only, did 
him at the top of the staircase. On perceiving } they comprehend the terrible influence of this 
him, Masaniello bowed. The viceroy said, that ; man. But this display of power showed plainly 
he deserved reward for having so well controlled } to the two politicians with whom Masaniello 
this multitude, so promptly dispensed justice, } was treating, that, for the present, at least, they 
and so wonderfully organized an army; that he } could not refuse any thing which he demanded ; 
hoped this army would unite with those of Spain | and it was agreed before the triumvirate, which 
against their common enemies; and that, in } had met to decide upon matters which affected 
effecting this, Masaniello would perform the ‘the most vital interests of Naples, separated, 
greatest service to Philip IV. that was in the } that the order for the suppression of taxes, 
power of a subject to render to his sovereign. } should be read, signed, and publicly confirmed, 
Masaniello replied, that neither himself nor the } in the presence of all the people who were in 
people had ever revolted against Philip IV. as | revolt, Masaniello repeated, only for the pur- 
the portraits of the king, put up with great } pose of obtaining their abolition. This point, 
honor, at the corners of the streets, would | which was all that had brought Masaniello to 
attest; that he had only wished to lighten the ? the palace, being settled, he demanded of the 
treasury of the burden of the salaries of the ex- ! Duke of Arcos permission to retire.. The duke 
cisemen, salaries which (Masaniello had com- | said that he was free to do as he pleased, that 

2 
2 





pelled them to give him all information about } he was as much viceroy as himself, that he 
the matter ;) exceeded, at least, one third the } might regard himself as having a right to visit 
duties they received; and that when the city { and leave the palace, in which he had an equal 
of Naples enjoyed the immunities accorded by } right, whenever he chose. Masaniello bowed 
the proclamation of Charles V. he would pro- } again, and accompanied the cardinal to the door 
mise that himself and the people would be ready } of his palace, riding ¥ide by side with him, but 
to render perfect obedience to the will of the } in such a manner, however, as to allow the 
king. They then entered an apartment where } cardinal’s horse to be a head’s length in advance 
Cardinal Filomarino was waiting, anda profound § of his own. When the cardinal re-entered his 
discussion arose between these three men, so } palace, Masaniello took his way to the market- 
different in profession, character, and station, } place, where he found collected the great mul- 
upon the rights of loyalty, and the interests } titude he had dismissed from before the viceroy’s 
of the people. Then, as the discussion was } palace. He passed the night in the midst of the 
prolonged some time, the people without, not } crowd, despatching public business, and replying 
seeing their chief reappear, began to shout } to the petitions which were presented to him. 
«« Masaniello! Masaniello !” The duke and} This man seemed to be superior to physical 
cardinal grew uneasy as these shouts increased, } necessities; for, during the five days that his 
and Masaniello, smiling at their fears, said, power continued, no one had seen him eat or 

«I will show you, my lords, how tractable } sleep; from time to time, only, he called for a 
are the Neapolitan people.” glass of water, in which were expressed some 

He opened a window, and stepped out upon } drops of lemon juice. 
the balcony. When he appeared, the voices The next day was that fixed for the ratifica- 
burst forth ina single shout, «« Viva Masaniello!” } tion of the treaty, and the conclusion of peace, 
But Masaniello had only to place his finger upon ‘ in the Santa Clara Cathedral. In the morning, 
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smell. Masaniello carried it to his lips, out 
of respect to the duchess; but, hardly had he 
done so, when, by a rapid and involuntary 
movement, he threw it far from him. The 
duchess pretended not to have observed this 


Masaniello found two magnificently caparisoned ; 
horses, intended for himself and his brother, in } 
waiting. This was a new attention on the part 
of the viceroy. The two young men mounted, 
and set out for the palace. They there found } 
the Duke of Arcos and all the court in waiting action, and took her seat at table, with Masani- 
for them. A numerous cavalcade joined them : | ello at her right, and his brother at her left. 
the Duke of Arcos placed Masaniello on his | A place was reserved for the wife of Masaniello 
right, and his brother on his left, and, followed } between the viceroy and Cardinal Filomarino. 
by all the people, advanced toward the cathe- Masaniello was silent and moody during the 
dral, where Cardinal Filomarino, who was } repast, and seemed to be suffering from some 
Archbishop of Naples, received them at the | internal. pain, of which he did not wish to com- 
head of his clergy. Each one placed himself, } plain. He was abstracted, and when the duke 
according to the rank which he had received from invited him to drink the king’s health, he was 
heaven, or which he had assumed of himself ; | compelled to repeat the request before Masani- 
the cardinal in the middle of the choir, the Duke ; ello seemed to hear him. At last he rose: his 
of Arcos upon a tribune, and Masaniello with a } hand trembled as he took his glass, and, at the 
naked sword in his hand, near the secretary, ; moment he was about to carry it to his lips, he 
who read the articles of the treaty, making a } fell, fainting, upon the floor. 

pause after having finished reading each. Ma- This occurrence created a great sensation. 
saniello would then repeat the article, explain- ; Masaniello’s father rose and cast a terrible 
ing the bearing to the people, and commenting } glance upon the duke ; his wife burst into tears. 
upon it as the most skilful legist would have ; But the viceroy, with the greatest calmness, re- 
done, after which, upon a sign that he had noth- marked, that it was not surprising that the 
ing more to say, the secretary would pass on. ; physical force of a man who had neither eaten 
After all the articles were thus read and com- nor slept for six days and nights, and had passed 
mented upon, divine service was commenced, ; the greater part of the time engaged in the most 
which terminated with the Te Deum. A splen- violent exercise, under a burning sun, should be 
did repast awaited the principal actors in this exhausted. He gave orders to have Masaniello 
scene, in the palace gardens. Masaniello, his } carried into the palace, accompanied him him- 
wife and brother had been invited. At first, as } self, saw that he needed nothing, and sent for 
usual, Masaniello, who knew very well that he ? his own physician. The Appt — just 
was not the object of all these honors, would } as Masaniello recovered his faculties, and de- 
have refused, but Cardinal Filomarino inter- clared that his indisposition arose from over 
posed, persuaded the young lazzarone to avoid } exertion, and would soon pass away, if he con- 
insulting the viceroy by refusing to dine at his } sented to refrain, for a day or two, from the 
table, and succeeded in inducing him to accept { labor of body and mind to which, for some time, 
the invitation. A dark cloud, however, might { he had given himself up. ws ON 
have been seen to pass over his brow, usually ; bitterly; then, with a movement like that of 
so frank and open, which, the cries of admira- } Hercules, when he plucked from his shoulders 
tion and love, from the people, that generally ; the poisoned tunic of Nessus, he tore away the 
had so much influence over him, could not now } silver cloth robe, which the viceroy had sent 
drive away. It was remarked that, in return- | him, and, calling in a loud voice for his fisher- 
ing from the cathedral, his head was bent upon } man’s clothes, which were in his little house in 
his breast, and the sad expression of his counte- : the market-place, he ran, half naked as he was, 











nance was the more easily observed as, out { to the stables, leaped upon the first horse he 
of respect to the viceroy, and notwithstanding } found, and dashed out of the palace. The vice- 
his repeated requests to cover himself, Masani- } roy looked after him as he went away, and, 
ello, regardless of the ardent rays of the sun, } when he was out of sight, 

which poured down upon him, carried his hat in «« This man’s head is turned,” said he; « his 
his hand. On arriving at the palace, he de- } sudden greatness has made him mad.” 

manded a glass of water, acidulated with lemon And the courtiers repeated, in a chorus, that 
juice. It was brought him, and, as he was ; Masaniello was mad. 

very warm, he swallowed it at a single draught; During this time, Masaniello rode at full 
in a moment he became so pale that the duchess : gallop through the streets of Naples, like a 
inquired if he were ill. Masaniello replied that madman, overturning all who came in his way, 
the iced water had, no doubt, affected him, and < and stopping only to ask for water. His breast 
the duchess, smiling, handed him a nosegay to ‘ was on fire. In the evening he returned to the 
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market-place ; ‘his eyes burned with fury; he 
was delirious, and in his delirium gave the most 
strange and contradictory orders. The first 
were obeyed, but it was soon perceived that he 
was insane, and they ceased to be executed. 

His wife and brother watched by him during 
the whole night. The next day, as he appeared 
calmer, the two watchers left him to take some 
repose; but they had hardly gone out, when 
Masaniello clothed himself in the fragments 
of the rich dress he had worn on the previous 
day, and ordered his horse, in so imperious a 
voice, that it was brought to him. He leaped 
upon it, and, without hat or vest, with nothing 
upon him but his torn shirt and ragged trowsers, 
dashed off at full gallop for the palace. The 
sentinel did not recognize Masaniello, and would 
have stopped him ; but he overturned him, leaped 
from his horse, rushed into the chamber of the 
viceroy, said he was dying of hunger, and de- 
manded something *o eat. Then, in an instant 
after, he informed the viceroy that he was about 
to prepare a collation, without the city, and in- 
vited him to partake of it. But the viceroy, 
who did not know what portion of this to credit 
or disbelieve, and who saw before him an insane 
man, only, pretended indisposition, and refused 
to go. Masaniello then, without insisting far- 
ther, descended the staircase, leaped upon his 
horse, dashed out of the city, of which he almost 
made the circuit, at full gallop, under a burning 
sun, and returned to his house bathed in perspi- 
ration. During his ride, as on the day before, 
he had frequently demanded drink, and it is 
supposed that he must have drank as much as 
sixteen quarts of water. Overcome with fatigue, 
he retired to his bed. 

During these two days of madness, Ardizzone, 
Renna, and Cataneo, who were eclipsed whilst 
the dictatorship of Masaniello continued, re- 
gained their influence, and made a new division 
of the city guard. 

Masaniello had fallen, when he first threw 
himself upon his bed, into a deep stupor ; but, 
toward midnight, he woke, and, although his 
muscular limbs were shaken with a violent 
tremor, and his eye burned with the remains 
of fever, he felt better. At this moment his 
door opened, and, instead of his wife or brother, 
whom he expected to see, a man, muffled in a 
large black cloak, his face covered with a mask 
of the same color, entered and advanced silently 
to the truckle bed, upon which lay this powerful 
man, at whose beck were the lives of four 
hundred thousand of his kind. 

«¢ Masaniello, poor Masaniello !’”’ said he, 
letting fall his cloak, and removing his mask. 

«s Salvator Rosa!” cried Masaniello, recog- 
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nising his friend, of whom for four days he had 
lost sight, occupied as Salvator had been with 
the «« Death Troop,” in repulsing the Spaniards 
who had attempted to enter Naples from 
Salerno. 

The two friends threw themselves into each 
other’s arms. 

«« Yes, yes, poor Masaniello !” said the fisher- 
man-king, falling back upon his bed. «Have 
they not well disposed of me, and have J noi 
done well to confide in them! But I wrong 
myself to say I trusted them, for I have never 
believed in their fine speeches ; I have never had 
faith in their grand promises. This infamous 
Cardinal Filomarino has done all; he has, in the 
holy name of God, deceived me !” 

Salvator Rosa listened to his friend with 
surprise. 

«s How !” said he, «« what I have been told is 
not true, then?” 

«« What have you been told, my Salvator ?” 
asked Masaniello, with a sad expression. 

Rosa was silent. 

«¢ You have been told that I was mad; is it 
not so?’’ continued Masaniello. 
Rosa nodded assent. ‘ 

«« Yes, yes; the wretches! Oh! I see their 
hand too plainly in that report. No, Salvator, 
no! I am not mad; I have been poisoned.” 

Rosa uttered a cry of surprise. 

‘It is all my own fault,” said Masaniello; 
««why did I put my foot in their palace? Was 
that the place for a poor fisherman? Why did 
I accept the invitation to their banquet? It 
was through pride—the demon of pride tempted 
me, Salvator, and I have been punished.” 

«« What!” cried Rosa, «do you believe that 
they have had the baseness——”’ 

‘They have poisoged me,” interrupted Ma- 
saniello, in a more decided voice; « they 
poisoned me twice—he and she—hc in a glass 
of water, she in a bouquet. It is indeed difficult 
to call them noble, to call them duke and 
duchess; they who could poison a poor fisher- 
man, full of confidence; who believed that what 
was sworn was binding—who delivered him- 
self into their hands without distrust !” 

«¢ No, no! you deceive yourself, Masaniello ; 
the burning sun, to which you have been ex- 
posed, the unceasing physical labour which you 
have undergone, and, above all, the great and 
continued intellectual effort which you have 
made, that wears out even those who are ac- 
customed to it, these were sufficient to have 
produced a temporary insanity.” 

««That is what they say, I know very 
well,” cried Masaniello; «that is what they 
say, and that is what generations to come will, 
. 
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without doubt, say, also; since you, my friend, 
you, who are here, face to face with me, repeat 
the same thing when I affirm the contrary. 
They poisoned me in a glass of water, and in a 
bouquet; hardly had I smelled the flowers, 
hardly had I swallowed the water, before I felt 
my senses deserting me. A cold sweat started 
out upon my brow, the earth seemed to be sink- 
ing under my feet; the city, the sea, Vesuvius, 
all seemed whirling round me. Oh! the 
wretches, the wretches !” 

And a burning tear coursed down the cheek 
of the young Neapolitan. 

«« Yes, yes,” said Salvator Rosa; « yes, I see 
now that it is indeed true. But, thank heaven! 
their conspiracy has failed; thank heaven! you 
are no longer insane; the ‘poison, thank heaven! 
has yielded to the remedies, and you are 
saved.” 

«¢ Yes,”’ replied Masaniello, «« but Naples is 
lost.” 

«« Lost ! 
Rosa. 

«Do you not see,” replied Masaniello, « that 
I am not the same now that I was the day 
before yesterday ? 


and wherefore ?”? asked Salvator 


confidence in me, for they have seen me in- 
sane. Besides, have they not whispered to 
this multitude that I desired to become king ?” 

«« It is true,” replied Salvator, with a gloomy 
expression, ‘for that rumor brought me here.” 

«« And for what purpose? come! speak 
frankly.” 

‘«For what purpose ?” replied Salvator Rosa. 
«¢ I came to satisfy myself that the report was 
true and, if true, to stab you to the heart !” 

«It was well, Salvator, well!’’ said Masani- 
ello; «« with six such men as you, all would not 
yet be lost.” 

« But why do you despair thus?” asked 
Salvator. 

s¢ Because, in the present state of things, I, 
alone, have the power to lead this people to the 
attainment of that end, which would probably 
be effected in a day; and to-morrow morning, 
this night, in an hour, perhaps, I shall be no 
longer here to lead them.” 

«¢ Where, then, will you be?” 

A smile of the deepest sadness wandered upon 
the lips of Masaniello; he raised his eyes to 
heaven, and then turned them upon Salvator 
Rosa. 

«¢ They will kill me, my friend,” said he; 
«four days ago they attempted to assassinate 
me, and they failed, because my hour had not 
come. The day before yesterday, they poisoned 
me, and, if they did not succeed in taking my 





When I command, the ; 
people hesitate to obey. They have no longer 


life, they made me mad. This is a forewarning 
from heaven, Salvator! The next attempt they 
make will be the last.” 

> «But why, forewarned as you are, do you 

} not foil their plots by remaining at home ?” 

3 « They will say that I am afraid.” 


> 
? 


; 

; a By retaining a sufficient guard to. protect 
you, then, every time you go out of the city ?” 
3 « They will say that I wish to become 
king.” 

‘«« But it will not be believed.” 

| «« Why, even you have believed it!” 


Salvator Rosa bent down his head, and 

} blushed, for there was so much gentleness in 
; Masaniello’s reply, that it was not an accusation 
; but a reproach. 
} «Well, be it so!” replied he; «God's will 
> be done.” 
| Salvator Rosa seated himself on the bed be- 
} side his friend. 
;  « What is your intention ?” asked Masaniello. 
| « To remain near you and, good or bad, to 
; share your fortune.” 
}  « You are mad, Salvator,” replied Masaniello. 
«« As for me, whom the Lord has chosen for his 
servant, I await calmly the cup which I must 
empty; this is well, for I cannot, should not do 

otherwise, but you, Salvator, pressed onward by 
| no destiny, bound by no oath, for you to re- 
main in this infamous Babylon, would be mad 
ness, would be criminal.” 


«© ] shall remain, notwithstanding,” said 


me, Salvator—and all your devotion will be 
folly.” 

«‘ Happen what may!’’ replied the painter, 
«this is my will !” 

«Your will? And your sisters? Your 
mother? Your will! The day on which you 
acknowledged me as your leader, you agreed to 
make your will subordinate to mine. Well! 
my will is, Salvator, that you leave Naples, in- 
stantly; that you go to Rome, and, throwing 
yourself at the feet of the holy father, solicit 

indulgence for me; for these murderers will, in 
all probability, take my life, without allowing 
me time to make preparation for death. Do you 
hear? This is my will. As your chief, I 
E as your friend I implore you to obey 


; Rosa. 
«« You will sacrifice yourself without saving 
} 


me.’’ 


‘< It is well,” said Salvator Rosa, ««I obey.” 

He then unrolled a canvass, drew forth his 
pencils from a little bundle attached to his belt, 
and sketched, with a firm and rapid hand, that 
fine portrait of Masaniello, which may be seen, 
at the present day, in the first chamber of the 
Museum of the Studio at Naples, in which he is 
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represented in his shirt sleeves, with a dark 
colored cap and bare neck. 

The two friends separated, never to meet 
again. Salvator Rosa set out on his way to 
Rome the same night. Masaniello, fatigued 
with this scene, fell back upon his pillow and 
slept. 

He awoke the next morning at the sound of 
the bell which called the faithful to their devo- 
tions. He rose, offered up a prayer, clothed 
himself in his simple fisherman’s dress, de- 
scended, crossed the square, and entered the 
Del Carmina church. It was the féte day 
of the Virgin of Mount Carmel. Cardinal 
Filomarino officiated; the church was overflow- 
ing with people. 

When Masaniello appeared, the crowd opened 
and made way for him. After the mass was 
finished, Masaniello went up into the pulpit, and 
signified that he wished to speak. A profound 
silence followed, and every one paused to listen 
to what he had to say. 

«« My friends,” said Masaniello, in a sad, but 
calm voice, «« You were slaves; I have set you 
free. If you are worthy of that liberty, defend 
it, for now it affects you only. You have been 
told that I wished to become king; I swear by 
Him who died upon the cross to purchase the 
liberty of all men, that it is not true. All is 
now at an end between the world and me. 
Something tells me that I have only a few hours 
to live. Friends, remember the only thing I 
have asked of you, and which you have promised 
me; say an Ave Maria for my soul, the mo- 
ment you hear of my death.” 

All the audience renewed the promise; Ma- 
saniello then made a sign to the crowd to leave 
the church, which was obeyed. When he was 
alone, he descended from the pulpit, kneeled 
before the altar of the virgin, and prayed. 
When he raised his head, a man came to him to 
say that Cardinal Filomarino waited at the 
convent to consult with him on state business. 
Masaniello signified that he would accede to the 
cardinal’s request. The messenger disappeared. 
Masaniello said a pater and an ave, kissed the 
amulet, which he wore round his neck, three 
times, and then advanced toward the vestry. 
When he reached the door, he heard several 
voices calling him into the cloister; he went 
toward the side from which the voices came, 
but at the moment he put his foot upon the 
threshold, the report of three muskets were 
heard, and three balls passed through his breast. 
This time his hour had come; all the balls took 
effect. He fell, uttering these words, only : 
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«« Ah, traitors! ah! ungrateful wretches!” 

He had recognized in the assassins his three 
friends, Cataneo, Renna and Ardizzone. 

Ardizzone approached the corpse, decapitated 
it, and passing through the whole city with the 
bleeding head in his hand, laid it at the feet of 
the viceroy. The viceroy examined it for a 
moment, to be certain that it was Masaniello’s, 
and then, after having paid the promised 
recompense to Ardizzone, threw it into the city 
ditch. 

Renna and Cataneo dragged the mutilated 
corpse through the street, and the people, who, 
three days before, had torn in pieces those who 
had attempted the life of their chief, looked, 
unmoved, upon this terrible spectacle. Passing 
near the ditch where the head had been thrown, 
and having become wearied with dragging about 
and insulting the corpse, they threw it also 
into the ditch, where it remained till the next 
day. 

On the next day, however, the love of the 
people for Masaniello regained its influence. 
Nothing was to be seen or heard throughout the 
city except tears and groans. They sought out 
the head and body so much insulted on the pre- 
vious day. They found them, adjusted them to 
each other, put the corpse upon a litter, covered 
it with a royal mantle, crowned it with laurel, 
placed in the right hand a general’s staff, and, in 
the left, a naked sword, and carried it through 
all parts of the city. The viceroy, seeing this, 
sent eight pages, each bearing a white wax 
candle, to follow the procession, and ordered all 
the soldiers to salute it as it passed by, pre- 
senting arms. It was carried in this manner to 
the Santa Clara Cathedral, where Cardinal 
Filomarino said over it the mass for the dead. 
In the evening its was interred with all the 
ceremonies usually attendant upon the burial 
of Neapolitan governors, or princes of the royal 
family. 

Thus died Thomas Aniello, king during eight 
days, mad during four ; assassinated as a tyrant ; 
his remains cast forth like those of a dog; 
gathered up again as those of a martyr; and 
his memory, since then, venerated as that of a 
saint. 

The terror which his name caused was so 
great, that the proclamation of the viceroy, pro- 
hibiting infants to be christened Masaniello, still 
exists in full force throughout the kingdom 
of Naples. 

Thus has this name been guarded from 
all stain, and preserved, pure, for the veneration 
of the people. — 
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MY COUNTRY. 


country ! 


glory long; 


j ¥ And a host of pleasant 


memories 


throng. 


drest; 
But thy noble hearts, and happy homes, 
Are more than all the rest. 


My country! O, my country! 
In the morning of thy day, 
Dark clouds were gathered o’er thee, 
And their shade was on thy way ; 
But the sunshine of the spirit 
Was upon thy children still, 
And the storm-clouds might not weaken 
The strong and upright will. 


In thy valleys—midst thy waters— 
A silent spell was wrought. 


I have heard thy 


Thy storied annals 


Thy mountains tower 
in stately pride, 
In gorgeous beauty 


Y country! O, my $ 
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And thy mountains—forest-garlanded— 
A gleam of glory caught ; 
From every lovely, leafy glade, 
From every breeze-rock’d tree, 
Came a voice of thrilling majesty, 
« We will—we will be free.” 


Not the power—not the glory, 
Of the mother-land was thine ; 

Not the castled-rock, the fortress’d steep, 
Where glittering armies shine ; 

But the ardent strength of trustfulness, 
And the power that dwells within, 

And the love—the faithful—living love, 
That never fails to win. 


My country! O, my country ! 
Thy sun is rising yet, 
And a crown of glorious jewels 
On thy forehead shall be set ; 
Be thy power the might of goodness, 
And the truth thy stainless sword ; 
«« For happy is that people 
Whose God shall be the Lord,” 


H, M. 
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of the soul, 





art, 
simplicity 


heart ; 


sem And tho’ its whisper 


never greets 


ear 


Yet we its meaning may perceive 
Distinctively and clear. 


Relic of times, when man stood high 
In truthful, simple grace ; 

When all his inmost loves and thoughts 
Beam’d frankly from his face. 

Yes, ev’ry thought which mov’d his soul, 
Or fill’d it with delight, 


TMHERE is a language 
Entirely free from 
Which speaks in true 


The feelings of the 


The most attentive 


| 
; 


) 





? 
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Was brought in effigy to view 


Before the sense of sight. 


Yet, it is only with the good 


That we this language find ; 


Deceit, hypocrisy, and art 


Erase it from the mind. 


It speaks alone where innocence 


Within the bosom dwells, 


And by the eye’s inspiring glance 


Its hidden secrets tells. 


Then what are words, but varied sounds ; 


We make them what we choose ; 


And tho’ we speak them as we mean, 


They half our meaning Jose. 


Yes, there are things more closely 


To which fond mem’ry clings— 


The soul’s expressive speaking looks 


i deem more real « things.” 
oO. 
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MOTHERS. 


THE TWO 


BY MISS S858. 


A. HUNT. 


“ Thave wept 


With gladness at the gift of this fair child *” 


IGHTLY Mar- 
garet, step more 
lightly, for 
mercy’s sake ! 
you will awake 
him ;”? were the 
low words of a 
young mother. 
She was seated 
at the foot of a 
handsome, ma- 
: hogany bed- 
stead, upon which lay her only child; his fair, 
young limbs, wasted by sickness. She raised 
her face but a moment, to speak, then buried it 
again amid the bed-clothes. The child’s sleep 
was troubled ; his eyes were only half closed in 
their sickly languor. With his every movement 
his mother roused herself, and gazed upon him, 
with a mingling of hope and fear upon her coun- 
tenance. At last he awoke, tossed one little 
arm above his head, and feebly moaned the 
name of «« mother.” She started from her seat, 
and hung over him. She kissed his burning 
forehead, and offered a cooling drink to his 
parched lips. 
he get well ?”’ she asked, addressing her cousin ; 
and, at the same time, dashing aside her blind- 
ing tears, that she might scan his features more 
closely. The scarlet fever had taken from his 
skin all its delicate smoothness ; his sweet lip 
had lost its freshness, and his deep, blue eyes 
had in them the straining gaze of pain. 

« Will he get better?’ she repeated, impa- 
tiently, grasping her cousin's arm, and watching 
her countenance with nervous anxiety. 

‘I surely cannot tell, dear Julia,” replied 
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«‘Oh! how is he Margaret ; will > 


Mrs. Cushing; «* he may. It is wrong for you 
to be so anxious and impatient. Your agitation 
may injure him. Come, and sit by the window 
with me, and leave him to the nurse.” Mrs. 
Cushing put her arm around her waist, and 
drew her unwillingly to the window. 

«You must not grieve so, dear,” she said, 
tenderly, «« even if he should be taken from you, 
he will find better teachers in the angels than 
he ever could meet with here.” 

«¢ Do n’t speak of his dying,” interrupted Mrs. 
Benton. «I cannot let him go! He is my 
only child. You have never seen death threaten 
your little one. You could not speak so calmly 
if you had.” 

«<I might not speak calmly, it is true,’ re- 
turned her cousin. «« Yet would I trust in the 
overruling Providen@e of God. It is now but 
six months since my husband was removed from 
me by death. I cannot help sorrowing, but I 
do not forget my duties, and yield to despair. 
My love for my child is as great as your’s ; yet, 
if God should take her to Himself, I would be 
far less wretched than you. Death is to me 
but a short passage to a land of light. It is 
there where my sweetest hopes are garnered. 


> Oh! Julia, if you would but think as I do— 


ee 


) 
5 


4 
/ 


¢ 
? 


if you would but be willing to struggle forward 
with trials which await every one here, and fix 
your eyes upon that better world as the place 
where your dreams of happiness are to be 
realized, then = 

« Hark! didn’t Albert move?” exclaimed 
Mrs. Benton, starting. She went to the bed, 
and looked at him a moment, then returned to 
her seat. «You are trying to comfort me, 





> Margaret,” she said; «I feel your kindness, 
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but while I see him as he is now, I cannot be 
comforted. Oh!” she continued, shuddering, 
«to see his little form laid in the cold grave 
—I cannot listen to you. He will not die— 
oh! no. He will be spared to me yet; this is 
but the trial of a mother’s love.” 

Mrs. Cushing looked sadly upon her young 
face, pale through anxious watching. She 
wished to soothe her, to raise in her bosom an 
upward hope, to point her to where she might 
find a balm for her wrung spirit. But her 
efforts seemed useless. She pressed her hand 
silently, then left the room as noiselessly as 
possible, to prepare herself to return to her own 
home. 

Since the dangerous illness of little Albert, 
she had spent most of her time in her cousin’s 
family. On reaching her own house, her heart 
gave a thrill of sudden happiness, as a lovely 
little creature of about two years ran forward in 
the hall to meet her. She caught her beautiful 
treasure in her arms, and kissed her rosy cheek, 
while the glad, sweet laugh of infancy rang on 
her delighted ear. Ah#¢ then she felt how 
strong are the ties that link our hearts to those 
young, bright beings. Then more sadly she 
turned her thoughts to her cousin; with no 
pleasant hopes of a future state to beguile her 
sorrow—bereavement threatening her, and no- 
thing but despair to meet it with. She raised her 
heart to heaven in gratitude that her child was 
spared her, to cheer her in her earthly pathway. 
Again she pressed her lips to Ella's childish 
forehead, and watched her dancing eyes, and 
sweet roguish smile. Her imagination hurried 
to the far future. She saw her darling, blest 
with all the kind graces of womanhood—most 
lovely, and beloved—unselfish and unassuming, 
yet shedding the warmth of her sunny heart 
upon all. Whose dream of fancy is pure as a 
mother’s? Early the next morning Mrs. Cush- 
ing was sent for by her cousin, whose child had 
grown worse. She obeyed the summons with- 
out hesitation. On entering the sick chamber, 
she found Mrs. Benton standing by Albert’s bed, 
watching him, with a trembling lip. Occasion- 
ally she turned her eyes inquiringly upon the 
doctor, who was marking the little sufferer’s 
heaving breath, with a serious countenance. 

«Oh! helphim, doctor,” she broke forth, as 
a stifling sound came from the dying ‘child. 
«« Save him, for God’s sake! Is he dying?” she 
almost screamed, as that fearful sound again 
struck her ear. ‘Oh! is he dying?” and she 
fell back into the arms of her cousin, utterly 
senseless. She was carried from the room. 
Mrs. Cushing stayed with her until she was 
partially restored; then, leaving her to the care 
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of the nurse, hastened hack to little Albert's 
quiet room. Over his bright eye a cloud had 
gathered; the breath that heaved his bosom 
came once more, and chokingly; then all was 
over. She laid his sunny hair back upon his 
forehead, and a tear fell upon it as her prayer 
went up to the Heaven his innocent spirit was 
about entering. His limbs were composed into 
the becoming stillness of death, when his mother 
again stood by the bedside. She looked upon 
him, and shudderingly pressed her hands upon 
her heart, as if to repress its agony. 

«Oh! my boy, my child, my only child !” 
came from her lips, in that thrilling wail death 
alone seems to claim. «+ Can he be gone ?” she 
asked, turning to the doctor. «Albert, my 
child!’ and she sunk down upon the bed, and 
twined her arms around his tiny form. She 
laid her hand amid the locks of clustering hair, 
she had so often curled, when he stood at her 
knee in the playfulness of buoyant health. 
She kissed the cheek where she had but lately 
marked the rich glow of health mantling. With 
a low cry of anguish, her tears burst forth. 
After a time, Mrs. Cushing attempted to calm 
her, with all the tenderness of sympathy: her 
husband, hiding his own deep grief, endeavored 
to sooth her, but it was all in vain. Her only 
answer was, ‘‘ No one loved him as I did.” 

Three days his body was kept, at his 
mother’s entreaty; then it was placed in the 
still grave. After he was buried,-Mrs. Benton 
shut herself up in her own apartment, and would 
see no one, but her husband and Mrs. Cushing, 
who brought little Ella there, and kindly super- 
intended her cousin’s household matters. In 
vain Mrs. Cushing affectionately remonstrated 
with her upon her conduct, and showed her its 
weakness and wickedness. She represented to 
her the duties she owed her family. She spoke 
in earnest language, of the superior happiness 
little Albert must enjoy where he was. She 
tried to convince her, that the world of spirits 
is not as far removed from us as we imagine ; 
that there is a deeper and wider sympathy be- 
tween heaven and earth than we dream of, in 
our careless moods. She told of the calm, in- 
ternal happiness which a trust in the Divine 
Providence brings to the soul, even when it is 
bowed down beneath the chastening rod that 
smites, although it is in love. Mrs. Cushing 
once took little Ella up in Mrs. Benton’s room, 
hoping she might arouse her from her melancholy 
by her careless prattle. The poor child was 
received with a burst of passionate tears, and 
the mother was begged to remove her, as she 
only reminded her more forcibly of the loss she 
had sustained. 
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One dull, rainy morning, Mrs. Cushing had 
been conversing earnestly with her cousin, and 
trying to cheer her spirits. She soon found how 
useless it was, and she left her with a heavy 
heart, to seek Ella, that the child’s gaiety might 
dispel her sombre feelings. Not finding her in 
the sitting room or parlour, she descended to 
the kitchen, to ask the servant about her. The 
woman was professing her ignorance of the 
truant’s whereabout, when the sweet, familiar 
laugh of Ella, herself, caught her mother’s ear. 
She went to the*back door, and found her seated 
contentedly on the damp bricks of the area, her 
shoes and stockings by her side, and in her lap 
a pet kitten. Several playthings had been 
carried out there, and were carelessly strewed 
around, as if the little owner had been there 
some time. Mrs. Cushing’s heart gave a throb 
of sudden pain. 

«© Oh! Ella, I fear you have taken your death- 
cold,’’ she exclaimed, lifting her in her arms, 
and feeling the chill her damp clothes gave. 
She hurried with her up stairs, where a slight 
fire was kept burning. All day she watched 
her anxiously ; towards evening the color in her 
cheek grew deep and feverish; her sweet eyes 
shone with a flashing brilliancy. She was ina 
high fever, and her little limbs were aching and 
sore. The doctor was sent for; in answer to 
the mother's anxious inquiries, he replied cheer- 
fully, that she would soon be well. But weeks 
and months elapsed, and still that lovely infant 
languished in sickness. She became emaciated 
to the last degree ; her white arms lost all their 
roundness, and there was no color in her little, 
thin cheek. Her once laughing eyes were 
sunken; and in her pain she turned them upon 
her mother with the appealing, imploring look 
so entirely a child’s. It was beyond the power 
of the fondest mother to remove her sufferings. 
From the commencement of the child’s illness, 
Mrs. Benton aroused herself from her inert 
melancholy, to sympathise, in her turn, with her 
cousin, who had been so true a friend to her in 
her trial. The moment she made the effort, a 
new spirit seemed to come upon her. She was 
unwearied in her kindness to the little invalid; 
night and day she sought to relieve and be of 
use to the mother. Her voice was low, and 
tender; she found it a relief to her feelings to 
smooth Ella’s pillow, to fan her gently when 
a feverish glow was upon her cheek, and to try 
to ease her hard position. Often she clasped 
her cousin’s hand and wept silentiy upon her 
shoulder, in that sympathy which it needs not 
words to express. She seemed surprised at the 
calmness of Mrs. Cushing, who hovered quietly 
around Ella’s bed, the tear and smile of love 
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often in her eye and upon her lip, but resigna- 
tion was upon her smooth, pale brow. 

«©You must have a strong hope, indeed,” 
whispered Mrs. Benton one evening, as they sat 
together, watching Ella, by the dim lamp light, 
««to support you, while you see that sweet 
lamb’s sufferings. Oh! Margaret, to feel and 
trust as you do, I would give worlds. You 
suffer, yet you do not feel that despairing, deso- 
late grief I did, when I saw my darling smitten 
down with sickness.” 

«I do suffer, it is true,’ answered Mrs. 
Cushing ; «« natural feelings and ties are strong 
with us both. But although I cannot always 
restrain my tears, I feel and know that all is 
right; that this trial is come upon me for good 
—that it is given by One whose mercy cannot 
err. I do feel at times as if it is too heavy for 
me. I could pray that the cup might pass from 
my lips, but again the truth comes to my mind, 
that no other affliction could be so really useful 
to me, or God in his wisdom would not have 
ordered this. Oh! how often do we harshly and 
bitterly dwell upon the troubles which are ap- 
pointed us, only for our own sakes, in the tenderest 
love. He seeks by them to guide our souls 
from a wilderness which contains every evil 
thing, and to lead us to a garden blossoming in 
fragrance and ever-living beauty. Can you not 
feel that it is so, in some degree, Julia?” 

«¢ ] see it more clearly than I did,” was the 
reply, made in a musing tone; ‘it appears as 
if Albert’s death had opened in my heart a 
fountain of love and sympathy for every human 
creature in suffering. It has given me a yearn- 
ing desire to lighten the sorrows of any one, no 
matter how humble in life, or how bad they 
may be. I sometimes fancy my child’s angel- 
spirit is near me in My dreams, urging me to 
overcome the selfish grief I so long indulged in, 
and by a broader love, to fit my soul for en- 
trance to where grief cannot come.” 

«¢ When our friends die,’ said Mrs. Cushing, 
‘¢ it must bring the spiritual world nearer to us. 
Our thoughts, feelings, and holiest sympathies 
are gone thither. The time has been when I 
have yearned to lay down this struggling life, 
and go where all would be in harmony with my 
own soul. We must associate there with those 
who are most like ourselves; but I must forget 
that I am not yet prepared to leave this world, 
or I would be there. My earthly duties are 
not finished, and even this world grows more 
fair to contented eyes.” Talking thus, a pen- 
sive quiet filled their hearts—the pure quiet 
of resignation. All was still and hushed in the 
sick chamber, as if the angels of rest and peace 
were near. The shaded light fell gently upon 
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the carpet, and only half revealed the figures 
of the unwearied watchers. Even Ella’s uneasy 
limbs seemed to have forgotten their accustomed 
restlessness; her dark, misty eyes dwelt upon 
her mother’s face, in listless apathy. Occasion- 
ally she moved her little, wasted hands feebly, 
but soon ceased the motion. « How quiet Ella 
is,”” remarked Mrs. Cushing, rising, and bending 
over her little one; «have you any pain, 
darling ?”’ 

‘¢ No, mamma,” murmured the child, holding 
up her thin hands, caressingly, while a faint, 
sweet smile flitted a moment over her infant 
face. Her eyes closed as a slight convulsion 
passed over her features. «« Julia, come and 
look at her,’ uttered Mrs. Cushing, in a } 
trembling tone, turning to her cousin quickly, 
and grasping her hand with a wringing pressure 
that seemed as if it would crush the very bones. 





> were not forgotten in her selfish, 
; sorrow. 
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Mrs. Benton leaned over the bed, with white 
lips. «Ella, darling !’? murmured the mother ; 
‘Ella! Ella!” The child opened her eyes a mo- 
ment, and gazed vacantly into her mother’s face. 

‘«« She doesn’t know me,” said the mother, 
chokingly; she stooped and kissed her dying 
child; a fluttering breath, and the spirit fled 
«Oh, God! help me to say thy will be done !” 
were the low, half-breathed words that came 
from the mother’s heart, and broke the stillness. 
Though her fair treasure was taken from her, 
for a time, Mrs. Cushing did not sit down in 
idle grief. No duties were neglected; others 
absorbing 
Still her kind heart went forth in its 
sympathy and sweet charities. Her pure in- 
fluence was felt by Mrs. Benton, who by degrees 
became possessed of her calm resignation under 
trial, and her ever active, useful spirit. 
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BI look on the worlds 
above, 

On the earth my 
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And that pleasant sound, like a song of love, 

Is greeting me from all. 








Fhe flowers tell their tale 
In voices low and kind, 
«« We are pouring our fragrance from out our breasts, 
To dower the passing wind ; 
We joy in a gift so fair, 
The gift of sun and rain, 
Freely from them we have soon a share 
And we give it forth again.” 
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Then the perfumed southern wind 
Whispered its greeting too; 
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Though its wings were clogged with heaviness 
Gathered among the dew; 

««T will keep awake the live-long night, 
Watching when none can see, 

For friendly and kindly, O gentle flowers! 
Have your tributes been to me.’ 


A sound like a timed sigh 
Arose from the weeping earth, 

«I am lowly and dark, but I love the stars, 
And I give the flowers birth ; 

Never! Oh never! by day or night, 
Do I turn from them away ; 

They have blessed me long with looks of light 
And I give them all I may.” 


Then a whisper woke within, 
From my own delighted heart ; 
In your grateful love, O living things, 
I will henceforth bear a part; 
A dower more noble than all you boast, 
Is the spirit God has given, 
And as he in love has made me free, 
I will freely turn to Heaven. 
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SACRED MUSIC. 


B Y intention is not 
Eto conduct the 
geareader back to 
=a the dim cells and 
Sothic gloom of 
the cloisters of 
the dark ages, 
nor to lead him 
Sonwards in the 
fessteps of the infant 
PSs aa Mart of music, 
tracing its gradual growth and progress, and 
then ceasing, when we have arrived at its 
present existence and advancement. On the 
contrary, I must leave such learned historical 
details for others more skilled, and more versed 
in the records of its annals. Neither do I, 
intend to deal abstrusely, nor scientifically ; 
much less, technically, of this «« language of the 
gods.” No! I shall speak of music as it is, 
as we have, and enjoy it; pointing out the 
slaughter of harmonies by the would-be musi- 
cians, and showing the exquisite beauty of 
legitimate compositions. 

There is as much deception, plagiarism and 
imposture in music, as can be found in any 
other science; and all that is necessary to 
prevent a longer continuance of this state of 
things is, to point out these instances, and to 
suffer them no more. 

There are different classes of persons, who 
may be arrayed before the tribunal of this art. 
First, we find those highly gifted by nature, 
whose minds are filled with new and beautiful 
conceptions, and who have also the power to 
analyze, and communicate these original ideas ; 
while others, who have equally pure _inspira- 
tions, do not possess the enviable capacity of em- 
bodying their creations, but must be contented 
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tormer, in addition to this name, may be known 
as the great master composers. We now come 
to a different set of beings, who, though not 
endowed with originality, have the knowledge 
requisite to comprehend these efforts of genius, 
and are content to become students and listeners ; 
these may be called connoisseurs. Another 
class, and a numerous one too, is composed of 
these, who enjoy, and, often times, to an ex- 
quisite degree, the charms of music, without 
being able to understand or comprehend them, 
nor even to define whence their enjoyment is 
derived. I should call these amateurs. And 
now we come to that army of creatures, who 
pretend to understand and enjoy, either because 
it is fashionable, or because their vanity will 
not allow them to acknowledge that they are 
less gifted than their neighbors. These may be 
termed would-be amateurs And, finally, we 
would mention that throng of imposters, who 
aiming at a rank among the great masters, 
steal their ideas, mangle and torture them into 
different shapes, and then claim homage from 
an astonished world. Many composers of the 
present day may be found in the rank and file 
of this class. But we would tell them that the 
pulverized rose bud has lost the perfume of the 
blushing flower. They might as well call upon 
us to admire, in the broken fragments of a 
statue, rudely plastered together, all the exqui- 
site beauties of its former perfection, as to 
embrace in their works any thing but the 
mangled charms of what we no ‘longer recog- 
nise, as the achievement of some master spirit. 

There are, also, different kinds of music : 
one for the soul or spirit, such as we experience 
in the solemn strains of Handel and Haydn; one 
for the head, and we find this style in the com- 
positions of Mozart, Beethoven, Rameau, and 


to recognize in the works of the former the } many others ; one for the heart, which includes 


kindred ideas of their own brains. Both of 


the crowd of lighter operas, ballads, songs and 


these classes are to be called geniuses, and the ‘ melodies, among which latter Schubert’s and 
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Moore’s with their thousand associates, stand 
before us; and, lastly, one for the feet; and 
here Strauss and Herz occur to our minds, at 
the sound of whose names, we feel an irresisti- 
ble impulse to jump up and dance. 

Then, again, the higher orders of compositions 
above alluded to, may be divided into different 
schools, each one possessing characteristics and 
beauties peculiar to itself. But of these here- 
after. 

In judging of the works of a master, in order 
to give them a fair trial, or to feel the whole 
effect of the composer’s conception, we should 
hear them with all the attending fllings-up and 
the entire back ground seen and enjoyed, which 
were present at the moment of inspiration. It 
were as partial to judge of a highly wrought 
oration, repeated in the absence of an audience, 
and the feelings which excited at the moment of 
its delivery, as to judge of one of Handel’s 
great works, when performed in a barn on a 
flute and a violincello. Would you judge of 
Handel impartially ?—go to a cathedral—hear 
the massive chords of the powerful organ swel- 
ling along the arched ceiling, and gradually 
dying away among the vast recesses of the 
gothic masonry, while the sweet harmony of a 
well tuned choir pours forth its melodious strains 
to the overawed ears of a devout congregation. 
There, and there only, can we judge of the 
beauty, the power, the strength and the effect 
of his genius. Who can deny, if He have en- 
joyed such a privilege, that music like this 
elevates the soul, and imbues the mind with a 
spirit of deep devotion? In such a scene, sur- 
rounded by such accompaniments, we feel dis- 
posed to worship. It may be said, that such 
sensations are undefined, and only suited to the 
uneducated mind. We differ. If they be 
undefined, they are most befitting the worship 
of that Being, whose majesty we then feel, and 
whose Almighty power we acknowledge in 
moments of such overwhelming, limitless, and 
heavenly influence. In such scenes, all creeds 
may worship; for amid the vaulted arches and 
vast, distant objects of these gothic structures 
of the darker ages, the mind and eye find no 
resting place, and the soul soars with the dying 
sounds of the swelling notes, pealing in the com- 
bined unison of organ and choir, from the dull 
earth to the regions above. 
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of vespers. He stood in the broad aisle, directly 
under the dome. The rays of the setting sun 
stole dimly through the painted gothic windows, 
bestowing all the variegated tints of the glass, 
with mellowing effect, upon the objects around ; 
while in the distance, the deep angles of the 
recesses were shrouded in darkness. Before 
him, but far removed, he saw the candle’s strug- 
gling light, and beneath, the priest, surrounded 
by a small number of devout worshippers on 
their knees. The voice of the old father was 
faintly heard in the vast edifice, and fell on the 
ear like the tones of some spirit, gentle and 
mild. Suddenly the swelling chords of the 
organ burst upon the soothing, gloomy hour, 
followed by the full melody of the choir. The 
notes seemed to linger, hovering over that tran- 
quil scene of prayer, until echo ceased to re- 
peat them, and they were lost in the dim vaults 
above. A feeling of awe came over him; he 
raised his eyes to the dome through whose win- 
dows the setting sun still poured its golden 
light. It appeared to him like the. dazzling 
glory of another, brighter world. He had been 
a skeptic, but in that hour he was saved. He 
fell upon his knees; he acknowledged the 
majesty of his Maker, and was ever after a 
Christian. 

Nor shall I forget a similar scene at which I 
was myself present. In a remote part of the 
Tyrol, lies the secluded valley of Wiesenthal, 
at the base of the Mutter-berger glacier. 
Strangers seldom visit these regions. The 
inhabitants live retired, nor do they know any 
more of the world beyond, than does the goat 
who nimbles on the craggy rocks of these 
mountain barriers. Such ignorance was bliss, 
for they seemed a happy, honest, contented 
people. Around a green, sloping towards the 
old church, of whose antiquity we could gain 
no certain information, stood a circle of dwel- 
lings, built much in the style of Swiss cottages. 
Two friends accompanied me. We were travel- 
ing on foot, and reached the little village, near 
the setting of the sun. Although day had bid 
adieu to the deep valleys, the rays of the west 
still lingered on the roseate mountain tops, as 
if unwilling to part from such a scene. As we 
arrived, the hunters and farmers were returning 
home, to meet the merry faces o1 their domes- 
tie circles; but they all seemed one family. 


The effect of such a scene may be realized in + The grotesque costume of the women, and the pic- 
an anecdote, related of the brother of a great } turesque dress of the men, added much to the ef- 


German writer, justly praised and esteemed for 
his valuable translation of Shakespeare. His 


fect of the little landscape. The whole of the quiet 
village gathered on the green as we drew near. 


brother was in Vienna. It was a bright day in; A hearty welcome was extended to us by the 


autumn, and near its close. He strolled into 


landlord of the best house, used as the inn, and 


the Cathedral of St. Mary. It was the hour {amid the staring and wondering of our new 
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acquaintances, we unloosed our knapsacks, and } flocks. Oh! what would I not give, I have 
ordered supper. The old bell of the church } often thought, to be as ignorant and as happy, 


now proclaimed the hour of evening prayer, 
and every head was uncovered, every face turned 
to the house of worship. We had not intended 
to participate in the ceremony, not being catho- 
lics, but our absence threatened to create 
remarks, and we entered the time-worn 
church. 

The father of this village flock was an aged 
man, whose silver hairs demanded and received 
respect from every one. He stood at the altar, 
and around him kneeled his children, while he 
chanted the prayer. We remained at a distance. 
The light of the church was only sufficient to 
give us avery vague outline of the scene. 
Still, we could discern the sturdy forms of the 
mountaineers bent in devotion, and could, with 
the aid of the candles burning on the altar, see 
the placid manner, and feel the fatherly, bene- 
volent tones of the priest, as he occasionally 
turned towards his little congregation. The 
church was large, and the number of the 
villagers small. In that hour, when the extent 
of the church seemed greatly magnified by the 
vague light of evening, the worshippers appeared 
like the forgotten remnant of a larger popula- 
tion, seeking protection at the altar of their 
God. There was a peculiar sense of depend- 
ance awakened by this contrast, which made the 
little flock more deeply interesting to the looker- 
on. The organ poured forth its voice, but in so 
feeble a tone, that its sound came as from a 
distance, and as it died away, and then returned 
again, I could realize the feeling which had 
overcome the skeptic. 

The vespers were over, and the villagers 
came forth with cheerful faces and light hearts. 
After their evening meal, they all assembled on 
the green, where, after becoming better acquain- 
ted with us, they joined in their dances and 
songs, and seemed the most peaceful, contented 
people I had ever seen. As they one by one 
fell off, and retired to their homes, I observed 
the young girls approach the priest, wao was 
conversing with us, and after receiving his bles- 
sing and his smile, kissed his hand, and with an 
unaffected wish for a good night’s rest to the 
travellers, skipped away like the lambs of their 
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as the dwellers in that lonely vale? What can 
amivition secure to the bruised spirit, what can 
learning bestow, that will yield the contentment 
of that blessed race! 

But to our subject : 

It might be said, that the tendency of these 
remarks would go to show that cathedrals alone 
were places to experience devotion. I do not 
intend any such thing. I only speak of them as 
the suitable places, and the only suitable ones, 
wherein to judge of such music as has been 
written for them. The sense of devotion 
awakened there, is quite different from that 
experienced in our churches. The structure of 
gothic edifices is vast, and inspires a sense of 
awe, which is much enhanced by formal cere- 
monies and powerful music. Such means sub- 
due the uneducated, and elevate the minds of 
those who can comprehend; while the spirit of 
devotion in our more simple and less extensive 
houses of worship, is produced by the general 
participation of the whole congregation in the 
ceremony. The former may be said to be the 
worship of undefined sensations, while our own 
should be regarded as that of the intellect and 
soul only. 

Should the question be asked, what consti- 
tutes that style of music called sacred, it would 
be difficult to tell. Every one knows sacred 
music when he hears it, and can easily distin- 
guish it from all other kinds; but when you 
would describe its peculiar character, there is 
no term which will fully comprehend the de- 
scription, or its distinguishing marks. There 
are musical sounds and strains which answer to 
every feeling of the heart. We have gay, 
plaintive, bacchanal and wild music, all of which 
at once awaken oyr corresponding sympathies ; 


; and so we have, too, sacred music, alike familiar, 


and alike affecting our thoughts and feelings. 
What makes this music sacred? Its solemn 


> character, its full harmonies, and our associa- 
‘tions. The very notes we sing in a hymn, if 


- sung in different time, or to other words, become 


no longer solemn. Therefore, it must depend 
upon association. Let us take as a striking 
instance the following strain : 
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This is the commencement of the beautiful » what gives these notes this character; let us 
hymn of Thomas Moore, set, so says his work, } test the music, and see whether our own assso- 
to an Indian air: Every one who knows this > ciations have not made them sacred. Here are 
piece of sacred music, will at once feel the ; the same, or very nearly the same notes, with 
solemn character of the strain. But let us see different words : 
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Lub-ly Ro-sa_ here I come! Don’t you hear the ban - jo, tum, tum, tum! 


This difference is manifest, the one being! solemnity. We cannot, therefore, discover any 
sacred, the other profane, and yet the notes are ; other mark of distinction between sacred and 
the same. Our associations, then, and the profane music, than the full harmonies given to 
words must have made the former sacred, for } the former, and our associations attached to it. 
the music is in itself the same with the last} We should not forget here the various kinds 
mentioned song. And so we shall find it with } of sacred music, namely: chants, anthems, 
nearly all sacred music. psalms and hymus. 

Besides, we generally hear sacred music ac- ; Chants are taken from the Catholie service, 
companied by the organ, the only instrument } and were retained in the High Episcopal Church 
capable of giving entire fulness to harmonies, of England, when Henry VIII. severed his 
leaving nothing to be desired in this respect. } church from the church of Rome. The chant 
The impractability of using organs in private of the Cathedral service, as performed in the 
dwellings, has made this instrument almost English churches, bears but little resemblance to 
peculiar to churches, and the remembered tones {| the canto fermo or platin-chant of the Roman 
of its varied chords mingle in our minds with Catholics, which is chiefly pronounced, rather 
the devout language of hymns, and keep the than sung, by the priest alone, without 
music we thus hear apart from all others, bass or accompaniment; whereas our chants 
sacred. ¢ are short phrases of melody, sung antiphonally 

Let any one test this assertion with any : from side to side, in four parts, accompanied by 
psalm tune, playing or singing the music in { the choir organ. 
different time, and he will at once lose the The chant, as we know it in our churches, 
solemn character of the music. The slow method ; is sung without reference to metre, or to rhythm; > 
of singing, or the dwelling on certain notes, is ; and consequently, several words are often sung 
for the purpose of enabling the organ to pour } to the same note, the attention being directed 
forth its full harmony ; but take eway the organ, ; more to the language than to the musical sounds, 
change the time, and the psalm-tune has lost its ‘ as in the following instance : 
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Bless - ed be the Lord God of Is - ra-el, for he hath visited and redeemed his people ! 


Anthems, were originally portions of scrip- or repetition of any set melody or air, but the 
ture, as were also chants, set to music. But of } music varies as it proceeds. A chant is never 
late years we find sacred poetry in anthems, as ; written to metre nor rhythm, while an anthem 
well as sacred prose. may be in metre and rhythm. This difference may 

Anthems differ from chants, and also from the ; be discerned in all the collections of church music, 
metrical psalmody of our churches. They are and do not, therefore, require any illustration. 
set in «« florid counterpoint,’ and may be sung Psalms and hymns.—lIn ancient times hymns 
by one or more voices. They form a solemn } were not necessarily sacred, for the Greeks had 


and dignified style of music, unlike hymns in- } their hymns of battle, and hymns of festive 
asmuch as their strains are diversified with the ; occasions; they were ever songs of joy; while 
sentiment of the language. In hymns, the } psalms were taken from the Old Testament, and 
melody for the first verse is repeated in all the ; were always in praise of God. At the present 
others. In anthems there is no returning to, 


‘ day these distinctions are lost, and our hymns 




















nature are called hymns, and are sung, as well » 
as psalms, to metre and rhythm, having always 
a melody or air, recurring in their verses. They 


= 2) E had gazed on the vault of the 
deep blue sky, 

y) When the midnight planets 
i were hung on high, 

[7 And bright and beautiful did 
they seem, 
PARLike the fairy world of a 
‘ Poet’s dream; 
S And his soul drank deep in 

Op Be that happy hour, 

Bright - aoa thems the sky, the stars, the flower. 







He had looked on the violet’s robe of blue, 

He had seen the rose with its silver dew, 

And the pearls that lay in the hare-bell’s cup 
When the leaves of the lily were folded up, 

And the tender gaze and the silent mirth, 

, Looked bright from the blossoming things of earth. 


He heard a voice from the dark green leaf, 

*T was low, but it was not a sound of grief; 

And he heard a sigh on the passing breeze, 

And the wailing moan of the distant seas, 

And they came in the smile of the moonlit wave— 
In the solemn thoughts of the silent grave. 


A thousand voices were breathing ’round, 
And there was a spirit in every sound : 
The cold, the beautiful, and the dim, 
Arose in their various shapes to him ; 
With the crimson cheek and spotless mind, 
Like the rose on the lily’s breast reclin’d. 


The stern, unbending mind was there,— 

The heart of pride and the brow of care, 

And the passionate longing for viewless things, 
Deep sunk in the spirit’s hidden springs,— 
Some spoke in Bi diiais some breathed a sigh, 
All! passed in their beauty before his eye. 





He felt in his bosom a boundless thirst 
For the glory that over his spirit burst ; 
And he breath’d the words in that magic thrall, 
Invoking the spirit that reigned o’er all. 
Oh! cold and passionless did they seem 
To the eloquent thoughts in his being’s dream. 
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vary from psalms only in name. Of late we ‘: teristics ; 
have no new psalms. All songs of a sacred } movement, which admits of the fullest harmo- 
nies in all its parts. 

In my next, I shall leave the subject of 


sacred music, and may have a word to say upon 
differ from chants and anthems in these charac- ; the music for the head. 
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For Arthur’s Magazine. 


INVOCATION TO POESY. 


DENVER. 


« Come, Poesy, to me, 
Thou bright idolatry, 
Spirit divine ! 
Come, with thy quenchless light, 
Come, with thy smile so bright, 
And rescue, from its blight, 
This heart of mine. 


The desolating pain, 
The soul enthralling chain, 
Around it thrown,— 
The heart-felt agony 
No other eye may see,—— 
°T is a fearful thing to be 
So long alone. 


To hear no kindly word, 
To feel no bosom stirr’d. 
To see no ray 
Across my pathway thrown, 
That mis’ry’s self would own ; 
But thus to be alone 
On life’s dull way ' 


Come! Spirit! come to me! 
Thy brightintensity 


Will break the thrall : 


Come—to the dew’y flower, 
Come—to the moon-lit bower, 
Come—to the sunset hour,— 

I love them all! 


For I have seen them stirr’d 
. Asif thy spirit pour’d 
Its vows around ; 
And the rival roses blush’d, 
And the star-lit wave was hush’d, 
And the sunset hour was flush’d 
At the glad sound. 


Long have I turned to thee, 
- Long have I bowed the knee 
Before thy shrine ; 
Then let thy thrilling tone 
Illume this darken’d throne, 
That droops so long alone, 
Spirit divine !” 


preserving ever that slow, solemn 
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RE-MOULDING A DISPOSITION. 


BT. J- ANBTIN SPLIT. 


AID an el- 
derly gentle- 
man, with 
good natured 
features, to 
a young one, 
' of some pre- 
tensions to 
arespectable 
figure, as 
they passed 
a lady on 
Chestnut st. 
to whom the latter « tipped” his hat— 

«« What do you think of that girl ?” 

‘< What girl ?” 

«The one to whom you just bowed,” re- 
turned the elder, «« Mary Jane Jones—eh ?” 

«She is bold, forward, vain, frivolous,’’ said 
the young man, striving to hide his bitterness 
of feeling in carelessness of tone. 

« Ah! is it so?” pursued the old gentleman, 
turning his mild and merry grey eye signifi- 





cantly upon the other’s face; «« Why love her, } 


then 2?” 

The young gentleman « flinched’—barely 
perceptibly—yet enough to show that his com- 
panion had made a « palpable hit.” 

“I don’t,” he retorted, warmly; «« what put 
such an idea into your head ?” 

Mr. Stiles (the elderly gentleman) laughed 
provokingly, and offered to lay any wager the 
other could propose, that, in less than a year, 
Miss Mary Jane Jones would be the affianced 
bride of Mr. Theophilus Bell. 

‘‘ How absurdly you talk,’? answered Bell. 
«Think you I do not know my own mind. 
Why, sir, I tell you candidly, in the whole 


| 
2 





: 
: 
! 
| 


circle of my female acquaintance, there is not 
one whose manners and general conduct I less 
admire.” 

‘«¢ What is there in her manners and conduct 
that meets with your disapproval,” asked the 
old man, in that quiet, peremptory tone, which 
showed that he felt some right to be a confidant 
of the youth’s thoughts. 

‘«¢ What I have already mentioned,” answered 
Bell ; «« her boldness, her unrestrained language, 
and unreserved actions. She lacks delicacy and 
refinement of feeling—and you know I ama 
little fastidious upon points of female propriety.” 

«<Umph!” said the old man; ‘a little too 
fastidious, I think.” 

«« Not a whit—and see! there is confirmation 
of what I have said,” continued Bell, directing 
his companion’s attention to the opposite side of 
the street—«« there is Mary Jane returning with 
a stranger, to whom I know she was introduced 
only last evening. She has met him upon the 
street, and doubtless, with her usual indiscretion, 
invited him to a promenade.” 

The subject of their remarks, a lively, grace- 
ful creature of nineteen or twenty, passed on 
with her «new beau,” laughing and chatting 
with as much heedlessness and familiarity as 
if the stranger had been an acquaintance of 
years’ standing, and the thronged and fashionable 
thoroughfare her own privileged drawing-room 

«« What say you, now?” resumed Bell, « will 
your benevolent disposition throw the « mantle 
of charity’ over this impropriety, and term it 
innocent sportiveness ?” 

« No,” replied Mr. Stiles; «I agree with 
you, that there is impropriety in the lady’s 
conduct—but I know she is not aware of it. 
She is an orphan, and has been reared by a vain, 
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weak-minded, indulgent aunt, who either does } hitherto entertained such sentiments toward him 
not see, or is too fond to show her her errors. as a lady ought, who should answer favorably ; 
Her disposition is cheerful, social, unsuspecting } yet she thought she could—in short, Miss Jones 
and free, and there are few young men whom >} consented to become Mrs. Bell, and Theophilus 
chance throws into her society, but will take was now at that crisis of his mortal career, 
advantage of her confiding nature. At heart, } which is expressed by the term «‘a happy man.” 
she is pure, and her inclinations all tend natu- ; It was a crisis, however, which with him was 
rally to whatever is good. Gain her love, and } soon passed; for the expiration of forty-eight 
you can easily re-mould her disposition to suit ; hours left him as absolutely wxhappy as it is 
your own ideas of propriety. Try it, nephew; } possible to conceive a man. The cause of this 
she will make you a good wife.” sudden revolution in the state of his feelings 
The nephew—for such was the relationship | we must here endeavour to account for. 
in which Theophilus Bell stood to Mr. Stiles— No sooner was a formal betrothal completed, 
was silent. He knew that it was useless to ; than, feeling his prize to be perfectly secure, 
attempt further to deceive his uncle with regard ; and imagining, as men in the vanity of youth 
to his feelings. He had loved Mary Jane de- } are apt to do, that he had more deeply engaged 
votedly; but displeased with what he conceived 


her affections than she chose to allow, he set 
to be frivolity and immodesty in her manners, } about the task of correcting those errors in her 
he had striven to erase the feeling from his 


conduct which had heretofore excited his indig- 
breast; and had so far succeeded, he flattered 


nation, or, as Mr. Stiles had expressed it, of 
himself, that no circumstances would ever in- 


«‘re-moulding her disposition to suit his own 
duce him to think of her again, as an object } ideas of propriety.”” Upon the evening ensuing 
worthy of his affections. The event proved, 


that of his sudden proposal and acceptation, as 
however, that he did not know his own heart. } he was seated by her side, toying with her deli- 
Accustomed to place implicit reliance in the ; cate hand, he commenced his reforming and re- 
judgment of his uncle, whom he knew to be a } fining process in the following unequivocal and 
close and penetrating observer of human charac- 


very abrupt manner : 
ter, the positive tone in which the old man had «Will you allow me, Mary Jane, to reprove 
excused the young lady’s seeming errors, pro- 


you for one or two slight foibles, which I have 
duced in his mind something like a conviction 


observed in your conduct, and which, I think, 
of having wronged her by unjust suspicions.-} spring more from a want of reflectiveness, than 
This conviction strengthened with reflection, 


a disposition to err ?” 

and by the end of the ensuing week, his stifled Mary Jane’s smiling features settled imme- 
passion was resuscitated, and burned in his } diately into an expression of serious perplexity ; 
breast with all its original fervor. He con- } the bright eye, that had been beaming upon her 
cluded to propose, and, accordingly, did propose, ; lover with awakening tenderness, was hid by 
to the no little surprise of the lady, to whom > the falling of the graceful lash; the hand that 
his hitherto distant demeanor had intimated any } had just returned the warm pressure of his, 
thing but «serious intentions.” Her reply was shrank in his grasp’ to cold passiveness, and a 
not, at first, decisive. She had esteemed him, ; moment of silent embarrassment, painful, at 
certainly, she said, but had never dreamed of | least to her, ensued. Perhaps, in that moment, 
him in the relation he now proposed—she must there was passing in her mind something like a 

| 
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have time for consideration. struggle between doubt and duty. She had 
Bell’s impatient disposition could not brook } evidently been disposed to some interchange of 
delay ; and he pressed his suit with all the argu- } tender thoughts—to listen to the murmured pas- 
ments which ardent love could dictate. And} sion of a heart that yearned for unison with 
what woman is there, whose heart is not pre- } her’s—to receive and return those sweet blan- 
engaged, who can withstand the warm, earnest, } dishments which make up the blissfulness of 
eloquent pleadings of an impetuous lover. What } early love. Words so foreign to those she anti- 
Woman of ordinary feeling, even though her } cipated, chilled the warm feeling that was be- 
affections may not have been previously enlisted } ginning to glow in her bosom, and it seemed 
by the suitor, can say, determinedly, «« No,” to } almost in an instant that an altered heart was 
an unexpected, passionate, but sincere and re- } throbbing there. She raised her eyes reproach- 
spectful proposal. Mary Jane, whose mind } fully, and replied— 
was easily impressed, and who had not been «« Certainly, you may reprove. I suppose it 
reared in habits of cautious reflectiveness, was } is now your prerogative to do so.” There was 
not likely to prove more immovable than most } a bitterness in the tone with which she said 
of her sex. She repeated that she had not ‘ this, which the next instant she repented, and 
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hastily added, ««my wish is to do right, and I 
will gladly hear your counsel, and try to profit 
by it.” 

So she spoke, and so for the moment she 
felt. But reproof is like a nauseous medicine. 
We may be fully conscious that it is for our 
own good, and may affect to swallow it compla- 
cently—yet we cannot overcome our distaste for 
it, and the hand that administers it must be a 
skilful one, indeed, if we do not loathe it after- 
ward. If Bell had sufficiently reflected upon 
this, he would have been more cautious ; but he 
relied upon the susceptibility of her heart, and 
the purity of his own motives, and proceeded, 
with little reserve, to point out those faults in 
her conduct which justly merited censure. 

The actions with which Bell charged her, 
Mary Jane admitted, but averred she could not 
conceive wherein their impropriety consisted. 
He endeavored to explain, and apparently suc- 
ceeded in convincing her, for she expressed 
sorrow, and promised in future to be more cir- 
cumspect. During the rest of that evening’s 
interview, she was dejected and reserved; and 
Bell took his leave with the satisfactory belief 
that the wished-for revolution in her character 
would be the result of the convictions he had 
forced upon her. When he was gone, the young 
lady gave way to a fit of weeping. She felt 
mortified at what she had heard, and dissatisfied 
with herself—nor was she altogether satisfied 
with her lover. In fact, she was miserable, and 
he had been the cause of it. 

The voice of conscience has but little music 
in it for us of «frail humanity ;’’? and when it 
assails us, in its still, small way, about some- 
thing we have done wrong, we are but too prone 
to silence its unpleasant admonitions, by im- 
puting blame to others. Such was the case 
with Mary Jane. Her penitence soon turned to 
indignation. 

«<I have, perhaps, thoughtlessly done wrong,”’ 
she said, «: but for him so soon to presume upon 
the privilege which our betrothal may give him 
to control my actions and take me to task for 
fancied indiscretions, is ungenerous—is unfeeling 
—is arbitrary.” 

Poor Bell! little did he suspect what would 
be the result of his first well-meant lecture on 
female propriety ; and when he started the next 
evening to pay his devoirs, it was with a mind 
perfectly at case in the comfortable reflection 
that the task of « re-moulding” the lady’s dispo- 
sition was accomplished. He had defined his 
position ; he had defined her position. He had 
pointed out what he had disapproved in her 
former conduct, and she had promised amend- 
ment; he had stated what he wished to be her 








future conduct, and she had promised compliance. 
Nothing could seem more favorable, and he 
fully expected to find Mrs. Bell, that was to be, 
as perfectly comformable to his avowed and 
peculiar notions, as if she were the identical 
Mrs. Bell who had long existed in his imagina- 
tion, the embodiment of modesty, refinement, 
sensibility, and, in short, the whole catalogue 
of female virtues and accomplishments. 

He reached the mansion which contained his 
bride elect, and paused at the door, just a mo- 
ment, to catch the tone of that thrilling voice, 
as it rang out a peal of joyous laughter. His 
spirit caught the glad tone, and he entered, eager 
to participate in the gaiety which seemed to 
reign within. Mary Jane was chatting in a 
jocund strain with her indulgent aunt. The 
latter, after having exchanged civilities with the 
young man, benevolently left the lovers to 
themselves. Bell seated himself by her side, 
and made some remark about twilight. He did 
not intend it to be thought either very witty or 
very humorous—yet if there had been one chord 
in her bosom that answered to the feelings of 
his, she would have smiled, at least. But no; 
her answer was brief and spiritless, with her 
eyes demurely downcast. A change, that, from 
the light-of-heart demeanor, she had been in- 
dulging in, the previous moment, and Bell felt 
it. He made an effort, however, to engage her 
in animated converse—but to no purpose; she 
appeared to have grown maliciously monosylla- 
bic. Bell’s unreciprocated feelings at length 
began to grow constrained, and embarrassing 
pauses intervened, in the course of his remarks, 
which grew longer and more frequent, until, as 
a facetious friend of ours would express it, there 
were two pauses to one word. Finally, Bell 
could endure it no longer : 

‘«« Mary Jane,” said he, «you act strangely. 
There is not thatsympathy between us that there 
should be, under the circumstances ; and you seem 
distant, reserved, and unhappy.” 

«<I feel so,” she replied. 

« And why?” he asked. «« You cannot doubt 
the sincerity of my affection. I love, I adore 
you.”’ 

‘¢ I do not doubt that,” she returned; «* but I 
doubt whether J can love you asI should. I 
fear I have acted too hasty in this affair; I 
should have taken time for reflection.” 

««Why do you doubt that you can love meas 
you should ?”’ asked Bell, in a tone of painful 
solicitude; «« what has occurred, since the even- 
ing before last, to change your mind? Then 
you thought, you will remember, that it would 
not be difficult to do so.” 

«I will be frank with you,” she replied. 
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«It is easy enough to govern one’s own } Stiles, with his usual quiet smile, and not at all 
actions—but not so easy to govern one’s own ; disconcerted by his nephew’s indignant charge. 
feelings. I might be, to outward appearances, } «I will tell you now why you failed!” 
what you wish me to be; yet the very restraint } «And advise me to try again?” asked the 
which you thus impose upon my conduct, is ? young man, ina slightly sarcastic tone. 
produing a revulsion in my feelings, which, { «Just so,” returned the uncle. 
though I know it to be wrong, I cannot arrest. { | Theophilus shook his head, with an air that 
I wish to be free to do, or think, or say, what- ‘ signified he entertained some doubts as_ to 
ever my weak mind dictates.” } whether he should follow such advice. «In 
«« But, dear Mary! I have attempted no com- ; any other matter, uncle,”’ said he, «« my faith in 
pulsion—I have merely suggested what I think } the infallibility of your counsels, will be un- 
would be the most prudent course of conduct } shaken—in this, excuse me if I, for once, dis- 


for you.” sent from your judgment. I shall be pleased to 
«<1 know it,” she feplied, ‘but in my present ; hear, however, to what you attribute my ill- 
position I do not feel at liberty to disregard ; success.” 


5 
your suggestions, or to do any thing contrary to} «« A metaphor is the easiest way of explaining 
your expressed wish—especially,” she added, ; it to you, and here is an admirable one to 
significantly, «« when it is so plainly expressed ; hand.” 
as to assume the form of an injunction.” Taking Bell’s arm, Mr. Stiles led him from 
«« And your desire, then, is,’ quickly rejoined | the door, where they were standing, to where, 


Bell, whose feelings were fast becoming too | a few yards down the street, a ragged newsboy 
much excited to admit of his speaking calmly, sat upon the curbstone, with his budget of 


‘to be released from your engagement ?”’ papers thrown carelessly at his side, while in his 
«« No—that is—I hardly know,” faltered Mary } hands he held a pair of bullet moulds, in the 
Jane. | concavity of which he was vigorously pinching 


«It is so—you shall be free!” exclaimed ; an angular lump of lead. 
Bell, half in sorrow, half in anger. «Let what} «+ What are you trying to do, my lad?” Mr. 
has passed between us be forgotten. I would ; Stiles addressed him. 
noi that my affection should prove a source of «« Ledgee ? Times? Daily Chronif#i?” ex- 
unhappiness to you, and will no more annoy you ; claimed the boy, gathering his papers and 
with it.” springing to his feet. 

«I do not wish to be understood as rejecting «« Methinks you will have to pay for your 
the offer of your hand and heart—but—” metaphor,” Bell remarked. « As it is for my 

«You are strangely undecided ;” interrupted } benefit, however, allow me to bear the expense,”’ 
the youth; «but take the time you desire for ; and placing a shilling in the boy’s hand, «« now 
consideration. When we meet again, perhaps, ; tell the gentleman,” said he, «« what you were 
you may be more favorably disposed.” doing with the bullet moulds.” 

A rather equivocal pressure of the hand was; «I was trying mould this here piece of 
Mary Jane’s only reply, and her agitated lover } lead into a bullet,” responded the urchin ; « but 
left her. «She is either false, or very fickle,’ ; I can ’t squeese it into shape no how.” 
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was his mental exclamation, as he hurried along ‘© Well, you go the wrong way about it,” 
Chestnut street to his home, ««I will cease to } said Mr. Stiles, «« why do you not melt the 
think of her.” But he did ot cease to think of } lead?” 


her, however ; for all that night long, he thought 
of her, and the incidents of the last two even- 
ings, kept sleep from his eyes. The next day } did not think of that !” 

he communicated his grief and perplexity to his Mr. Stiles bent a meaning glance upon the 
uncle, whom he reproached for having misled » young man, and remarked, as they retraced their 


«Oh !’ exclaimed the boy, opening his eyes, as 
if a new light had burst upon his mind—« I 
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him. steps to his own door: « You understand ?” 
«I relied upon your judgment,” said he, > « Perfectly,” returned Bell, who was not 
«¢ and have been cruelly deceived.” ? backward of comprehension, and not the least 


«« Not so !? was Mr. Stiles’ calm, but positive } pleasing features of whose character were his 
answer. ‘She is all I represented her, and if » openness to conviction, and his readiness to ac- 
you fail to win her, you lose a treasure of such ; knowledge his errors ; «« I am to infer, I suppose, 
value as is rarely to be found.” that I should have melted the lady’s heart before 

‘©Did you not tell me, that I could easily ; I attempted to mozldit. Perhaps you are right, 
re-mould her disposition to suit myself ?’’ and, like the boy, I must confess that « I did n't 

«And I tell you correctly,” replied Mr. ‘ think of that !” - 
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«© To be sure, I am right. Your impetuosity, 
sir, is to blame for your difficulties. Go back 
to Mary Jane, and by unwearying kindness and 
gentleness, win her love and esteem. That done, 
she will seek to conform to your wishes ere 
they are expressed—she will infer them from a 
look or a tone. Even though you tried to con- 
ceal your sentiments with regard to her actions 
and conduct, she will study them out with the 
dilligence of a woman’s eager feelings, and 
adopt them for her guide. I repeat, that she is 
at heart an excellent girl. Go! try once more, 
and if you are not able to boast, a year hence, 
of one of the best wives in Philadelphia, you 
are not the man I hoped to make of my ne- 
phew.” 

«; You almost,” said Bell, «« tempt me to—”’ 

«¢ To what, sir?” asked Mr. Stiles, observing 
that the other hesitated to finish the sentence. 

«To make a fool of myself, again, good 
uncle.” 

«No, sir; I will have you make a fool of 
yourself no more. Curb your impetuosity, and 
set calmly and kindly about winning the girl’s 
affections, and, my word for it, you will neither 
make a fool of yourself nor her again.” 

«Well, I will reflect upon what you say,” 
returned the nephew, and with an affectionate 
shake of the old man’s hand, withdrew to his 
own home. 

As Bell and Mary Jane moved in the same 
circle, it was not long ere they met. She at first 
betrayed some uneasiness and restraint when- 
ever he was near; but, by preserving an affable 
and respectful manner, and refraining from 


allusion, either by a glance or a tone, to the? 


past, he soon overcame this, and she became as 
free and cheerful in his presenceas ever. He con- 
tinued his attentions, always expressing by his 
actions that affectionate regard which his lips 
had before avowed, but never manifesting any 
sign of irritability at the little indiscretions 
which thoughtlessness and the exuberance of her 
youthful gaiety might lead her into. In the 
course of a few months, she began to display a 
decided partiality for his society, and would 
often leave the amusements of a gay circle to 


be near him and listen to his voice. By degrees 
this partiality increased, until at length she was 
happy only when he was with her. The hours 
crept dully and sadly in his absence; evening 
found her watching for his coming ; and the first 
sound of his footsteps lightened her heart and 
chased the cloud from her brow. She began to 
adopt, too, imperceptibly to herself, his senti- 
ments, and to imbibe his feelings, and to regulate 
her actions by them. She grew more serious 
and more reflective, and while her manners 
became more modest and retiring, her disposi- 
tion lost none of its natural amiability. The 
forward and boisterous vivacity which had be- 
fore given to her demeanor the appearance of 
vanity and frivolity, were, in fact, only the 
unchecked impulses of a lively heart and giddy 
fancy; but now, that these impulses were 
softened by closer thought and deeper feelings, 
they stood forth in their true light, the natural 
sweetness of a pure and buoyant spirit. 

This change was so gradual that Bell, himself, 
was scarcely aware of it. Yet of one thing he 
was conscious-—that there was a change in his 
own feelings. What had before been the mere 
enthusiasm of passion, was now a stronger, 
purer, and more absorbing feeling. At first, he 
had sought in her a companion, who by proper 
training, might contribute to his happiness in 
life. In his present feelings self was forgotten, 
and his only thought was to make her happy, 
and to guard her from aught that.could cast a 
shade upon her clear brow, or give a moment’s 
pain. As to foibles, he not only now saw none 
in her to censure, but ceased to remember that 
he ever had seen them. In the process of melt- 
ing her heart, his own had become melted and 
both were moulded into one. 

When Bell again proposed, Mary Jane enter- 
tained no doubts that she could love him as she 





ought, and in less than the time which Mr. 
Stiles had given him to win her, he clasped her 
: to his breast a devoted wife, and his kind uncle 
; delighted in after years to point her out to his 
; particular friends as an illustration of his maxim, 
> « that if one will only take the pains to melt a 
Q 


woman’s heart, he may mould it as he pleases,” 
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MY AIN FIRESIDE. 


On, I hae seen great anes, and sat in great ha’s, 
Mang lords and mang leddies a’ cover’d wi’ braws ; 
But a sight sae delightful I trow I ne’er spied, 
As the bonnie blythe blink o’ my ain fireside ; 

My ain fireside, my ain fireside— 

Oh, sweet is the blink o’ ane’s ain fireside. 


Ance mair, Heaven be praised, round my ain heart- 


some ingle, 


Wii’ the friends o’ my youth I cordially mingle, 

Nae forms to compel me to seem wae or glad, 

I may laugh when I’m merry, and sigh when I’m 
sad. 


Nae falsehood to dread, nae malice to fear, 

But truth to delight me, and friendship to cheer ; 
; O’ a’ roads to pleasure that ever were tried, 
? There ’s nane half so sweet as ane’s ain fireside, 
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AMERICAN VIEWS—NO. I. 


SOUTH FERRY, BROOKLYN. 


(See Plate.) 


E give in this ; 
number of our 
magazine, the 
first of a series 
of views in our 
own country, in ; 
which will be 3 





nery, painted for 
us by an artist of talent, and engraved especially 
for our work. These we have already men- 
tioned in our prospectus; they will appear 
regularly. 
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The view from South Ferry, Brooklyn, we ; 


have selected from Bartlett’s American Scenery. 


It has been engraved for us by Mr. Dill, a young ° 


artist of much promise. 


Brooklyn is a rapidly growing city, now 
numbering over thirty thousand inhabitants, 
situated on Long Island, directly opposite New 
York, to which it may almost be called a suburb. 
The communication is by means of four ferries. 
One of these, the South Ferry, represented 
in our plate,) extends from Whitehall, New 
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York, to Atlantic Street, Brooklyn, and is thir- 
teen hundred yards wide. In the distance, 
indicated by a body of trees, may be seen «« The 
Battery,” situated at the southern end of New 
York, at the junction of the Hudson and East 
} rivers. It is in the form of a crescent, and 
> contains about eleven acres of ground, beauti- 


Dae as | fully laid out with grass plats and gravelled walks, 


EB A : and shaded with trees. 
original pictures - 


Af Alppnican sce- and the adjacent shores of New Jersey, and Long 


From this spot, there 
is a fine view of New York Bay, with its islands, 


and Staten Islands. «+ Castle Garden” is built on 
a mole, and is connected with the Battery by a 
bridge. It was originally erected as a fortifica- 
tion, but having become unnecessary for this 
purpose, was ceded by the United States to the 
Corporation of the city in 1823. Within its 
walls ten thousand persons can be accommodated 
in its great amphitheatre, which is frequently 
used for concerts and public meetings. 

The Bay of New York, a portion of which 
may be seen in the plate, extending south from 
the Battery, is formed by the junction of the 
North, or Hudson and East rivers, which widen 
into one extended sheet of water, ere disgorging 
themselves through the « Narrows” into the 
Atlantic Ocean. 





TO A MAIDEN. 


BY T. Ss. 


BUD just unfolding 
ay In blossom, art thou ; 
ay With hope in thy 






bosom, 
Love’s seal on thy 
~ brow— 
(Ag a) 2h uv Pure thoughts gushing 
up 
SZ From the fountains 
that lie 
In the depths of thy 
soul 


To the light of thine eye, 
Where, silently blending, 
Joy tempers each shade, 
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Till the rainbow of promise 
And beauty is made. 


Oh! long may the emblem 
Of innocence lie 
At rest in thy bosom, 
Or beam from thine eye ; 
And a frown never darken 
The snow of thy brow, 
But drives from thy presence, 
To grovel below, 
In the dark vale of evil, 
His own native sphere, 
The wretch who would | whisper 
Deceit in thine ear! 
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For Arthur’s Magazine. 


OLD FASHIONED RHETORIC. 


BY PROFESSOR JOHN FROST. 


HETORIC is one 
of the arts which 
appears to make 
little or no pro- 
gress as the world 
grows older. All 
that is essential to 
the formation of a 
consummate ora- 
tor or writer was 
given to the 
Greeks by Aris- 
totle, and to the 
Romans by Quintilian ; and a good translation of the 
treatise of either of these writers would make a bet- 
ter text book on the subject for schools, than any 
thing which has been written since. An author in 
ancient times spent half his life in writing a treatise. 
Now one spends a month in writing and compiling a 
compend. In reading the former one we converse 
with a master mind, and learn to analyse and reflect ; 
in reading the latter, we are bewildered among shreds 
and patches, odds and ends, brought together without 
any comprehensive system or leading principle. 
Among the modern writers on rhetoric those who 
have adopted the methods of the ancients have been 
most successful. 

Nearly all that is valuable in Blair and Campbell 
may be found in Quintilian; other recent books on 
rhetoric are chiefly compilations or abstracts from the 
two former writers. Dr. Wheatly’s summary, written 
as an article for the Encyclopedia Metropolitana, 
contains the essence of ancient and modern works on 
argumentative composition, compactly arranged, but 
often harshly expressed. The book is still to be 
written which shall be entitled to the same degree of 
authority among modern students of rhetoric which 
the admirable treatises of Aristotle and Quintilian 
enjoyed with the ingenuous youth of Greece and 
Rome. The absence of such a book is to be attri- 
buted neither to the difficulty of the subject, which is 
simple enough in itself, nor to the want of minds 
capable of grasping and systematizing the principles 
and practice of all the great masters of eloquence, 
but to the general neglect of rhetoric as a systematic 
study. The book has never been loudly demanded, 
because the want of it has never been deeply felt. A 
false notion has been suffered to prevail that elo- 
quence, whether it be that of the orator or the writer, 
is a sort of inspiration; that skill, in the work of con- 
vincing and persuading, is aequired by accidental 
circumstances, or by practice without any forethought 
or method. It is, perhaps, owing, in no small 
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by the press, and affect to become the instructors of 
mankind with less preparatory training than is re- 
quisite to form a skilful mender of shoes. 

The production of a sound treatise of rhetoric from 
some writer of great eminence, a treatise which 
should at once become the received text book in all 
seminaries of learning, would go far towards correct- 
ing this evil, if it did not wholly eradicate the false 
idea in which it originates. To have the laws of 
composition set forth by an authority which all have 
learned to respect, would rebuke the presumption 
of those empty headed pretenders whom flattery and 
self-esteem have not yet placed beyond the reach of 
correction. 

Until some great master of eloquence shall conde- 
scend to perform this office, the age of nonsense will 
not end; and in the meantime the student of rhetoric, 
who is really desirous to become skilful in the art, 
must be content to form his own system, by consulting 
a variety of ancient and modern treatises and making 
himself thoroughly conversant with the best models 
of composition. In so doing, he will perceive that 
the fundamental principles of the art are as few and 
simple, as their modes of application are multifa- 
rious and extensive; that it is as easy to write with 
a certain degree of dull correctness, as itis difficult 
to write with vivacity and effect. He will learn that 
a conformity to old-fashioned rules, though it ham- 
pers the learner, gives energy and alertness to the 
proficient, as the armour which only encumbered the 
movements of the stripling shepherd, rendered the 
warrior king more formidable to his enemies. He 
will perceive that the natural eloquence so much 
talked of, which is supposed to come by a sort of 
inspiration, is only available upon those great occa> 
sions which furnish at once its materials and its im- 
pulses, while that which applies itself to all occasions 
is the result of training and art; and that to be a 
ready speaker or a ready writer, one must familiarize 
himself with those immutable laws and princi- 
ples which have governed his predecessors in the 
art, ever since Pericles spoke and Herodotus 
wrote. 

The student of rhetoric should be the last person 
in the world to despise what is called book-learning, 
or to undervalue severe training, under the impression 
that he may safely trust to his natural powers in the 
season of emergency. One’s natural powers, in- 
cluding, among the rest, any degree of assurance 
which he may happen to possess, are most likely to 
desert him precisely at the time when they are most 
needed, unless they are backed by science and skill. 
When the emergency comes, feeling and impulse 


degree, to the prevalence of this notion, that multi- ? cannot be safely relied on, but skill acquired by dil- 


tudes of scribblers rush into the wide arena, opened } gent training, is always available. 


The orator 
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cannot lose this till his ‘right hand forgets its cun- , despise the learned of modern times; study your 
ning.” We should say therefore to the young, seeking ; art and contemplate your models till you are familiar 
the way to future eminence by the exercise of their ; with both; and do not forget that it takes the same 
speaking or writing faculties, «Study after the old diligence to make a Burke or a Webster in our 
fashioned methods. Begin at the beginning. Hear { times, that it took to make a Demosthenes or a Cicero 
what the sages of antiquity have said; and do not ¢ in days of yore.” 
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For Arthur’s Magazine, 


OUR LITTLE HARRY. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘*‘WILL AND THE BEGGAR GIRL.’ 


UR sweet, wee bro- 
ther, Harry 
Say, have you seen 
him yet ? 
He has a pair of 
bright blue eyes, 


And little Will was wild, 

To see the merry mischief shown 
By such a tiny child. 

Nurse took him out right quickly, 
And I guess we ’Il take good care, 

How Mr. Harry we invite 


eee’ 





The darling little Again our meals to share. 
pet ! l 
: And lips as soft, and But he is not always such a rogue, 
Y rosy red, He is not always wild, \ 


But looks and acts, sometimes, as if 
He were an angel-child. 

Oh! I wish that you could see him, 
On the morning of each day, 

When Papa reads the Bible, 
And then kneels down to pray,— 


As flower-buds in 
the spring, 

And voice as sweet as voice of bird 
On upward bounding wing. 


>. 


Say, have you seen the dear sweet boy, 
With his wavy, flaxen hair, 

And eyes as full of innocence 
As eyes of angels are ? 


As Mamma gets upon her knees, 
And we kneel round her chair, 
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He was twelve months old, last Monday, 5 Our dear pet-one drops softly down 
But still he does not walk, To join with us in prayer. R 
And only says a word or two, ; He cannot say «* Our Father,” le 
Though hard he tries to talk. ; Though very hard he tries, , 
; And lifts, with such a gentle grace, 
But, I’m sure he ’ll walk right early, now, His heavenly little eyes. Pp 
For he stands up by a chair, : fr 
And steps out bravely, if Mamma $ Our darling little Harry ! N 
To take his hand is there; He ’s loved the best of all,— 
And I’m sure he ’Il talk, too, very soon, 5 From mother’s cam and thoughtful eyes 
For he knows, now, all we say, 3 I’ve seen a tear drop fall, I 
And calls Papa, so very plain, : As sleeping sweetly on her breast, 
When Papa is away. s The dear, dear child would lie, v 
; , And she has looked long in his face,— 0 
He ’s a very cunning little rogue— I know the reason why : k 
Last evening, while at tea, 
; ‘seed : , ’ 
Nurse brought him in, and sat him down I’ve heard her say to dear Papa— 
In a high chair, close by me. i « This babe ’s so sweet and pure : e 
He laughed, and crowed, and clapped his hands, } So all unlike an earth-born child, t 
And tried, just like the rest, He will not live, I’m sure.” ' 
To eat his bread and drink his tea— But Papa always smiles, and says, 
And tried his very best. « That ’s just the reason why, ' 


Of all the dear ones given to us, 
But his tea went on the table cloth, Our Harry should not die.” 
And his saucer on the floor, 
And his spoon glanced past dear Papa’s head, 
And struck against the door, 
And his little hands flew up and down 
Like the swift wings of a bird, d 3 
And he laughed and crowed in such a way ; If James gets ¢ross, or little Will 


} d Anna fretful grow— 
As you have never heard. An P gr 
y Bring Harry in the midst, and smiles 


; On all their faces glow 


Papa is right—sweet Harry ! 
He ’s just the one to stay: 

His purity and innocence 
Will evil keep away. 
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T laughed ’till I could eat no more, 








For Arthur's Magazine. 
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CHAPTER III. 








justice—Mary, re- 
/ quires that it pe 
done at once,’ 
said Mr, Mark- 
land, as he pushed 
his chair back 
from the break- 
fast table, on the 
next morning, 
rather impatient- 
ly. Mr. Grant 
had left a few 
minutes before ; as he arose to go out, his brother-in- 
law had called hie attention to the executor’s adver- 
tisement, about which they had been speaking on the 
previous evening. This had elicited some remarks 
from Mrs, Grant similar to those already made, which 
Mr. Markland replied to in the above words. 

«¢‘ But what manner of use is there in it, brother ?” 

«What manner of objection can there be to it, 
Mary ?” 

«A very serious one. I have scarcely slept a 
wink all night for thinking about it. I don’t see what 
on earth has lead you to.conjure up this matter, that 
has been sleeping quietly for years.” 

«« But name this serious objection, Mary.” 


aN 


«« To advertise for Anna’s children, will only be to } 


eall the attention of every one to our family, and cause 
the stigma your sister’s conduct fixed upon us years 
ago, to be seen again in glowing colors. Now, the 
public have forgotten her, and her relapse from re- 
spectability, and we no longer suffer from her folly.” 

«< Nonsense !” 

«« You can say so, if you choose, brother; but, as I 
view it, it isa very serious matter. I wouldn't, for 
the world, have that whole thing called up again. It 
will be in every one’s mouth, exaggerated in a thou- 
sand ways, before a week goes by.” 

«« Suppose it is ?” 

« Am I not a mother? 
just coming out ?” 


Have I not two daughters 
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The effect of this upon old Mr. Markland was to 
cause him to turn quickly away, and leave the break- 
fast room, and in a little while, the house. In about 
fifteen minutes he entered the counting-room of Mr. 
Grant. The merchant seemed very much engaged 
over some letters, received by the morning’s mail, 
merely nodding to Mr. Markland as he came in, and 
then resuming his employment of reading them. 

The old man took up a newspaper, which occupied 
him for nearly an hour, when he laid it down, and 
glanced toward Mr. Grant. The latter was still very 
much engaged. Markland got up, and with his hands 
behind him, walked the floor of the counting-room for 
about twenty minutes. Still the meichant was as 
much occupied as ever. Not wishing to interrupt him 
in his business, the old man, who wanted to have the 
executor’s advertisement prepared at once, and who 
had called in for the express purpose of having it done, 
left the counting-room, with the intention of walking 
for half an hour or so, and then returning. As soon 
as he had gone out, Mr. Grant left the desk at which 
he had seemed so much engaged, and muttering 
something in an impatient tone, went out into the 
store, and gave sundry directions to his clerks and 
salesmen. He then returned to the counting-room, 
and filling up three or four checks, to meet notes fall- 
ing due that day, handed them to one of his clerks, 
and said— 

‘«‘ If Mr. Markland comes in, and asks for me, say 
to him that I have gone to auction, and shall not be 
back before dinner time.” 

He then went away. Half an hour after, Mr. 
Markland returned, and received, in answer to his en- 
quiry for Mr. Grant, the information that he had gone 
to auction, and would be out all the morning. 

«‘Humph !” ejaculated the old man. He paused, 
with his finger to his lip, for some moments; then 
turning away, he left the store. On the street, he 
walked with the air of a man seeking to discover 
some one. His steps were slow, but his eyes were 
all about him. He walked up Chestnut street to 
Sixth, and then bent his steps north. In this direc- 


Mrs. Grant’s voice broke down; covering her face ; tion he continued until he reached Spring Garden Dis- 


with her hands, she sobbed aloud. 
S* 


‘ trict, through many of the streets of which he pursued 
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his way. Apparently disappointed in something, he ; 


went on toward the Northern Liberties, and walked 
there for nearly an hour. 





This was said by Markland as he slowly turned 


> from the closed door, and walked away, disappointed, 


By this time it was nearly one o’clock. Feeling ° 
much fatigued, Mr. Markland went down as far as | 
Second street, and took an omnibus on the way to the | 
Exchange. He had ridden for several squares, and ; 


was just passing Vine street, when, glancing back 
through the door of the omnibus, he saw, at some 
little distance, a young woman, walking in the oppo- 


site direction, whose figure and dress were so similar » 
to those of the individual he had seen on the night } 


before, that he was sure it must be the same person. 
As soon as possible the vehicle was stopped, and Mr. 
Markland was again upon the pavement. Though 
well advanced in years, he was active for an old 
man, and could walk ata very quick pace. His eye 
still rested upon the form that attracted his attention, 
as he gained the side walk. 

‘It is the very same,” he said, half aloud, as he 


and undetermined what to do. 

‘‘ And yet, she may not be there,” he added, ina 
slightly changed voice, pausing, and letting his eye 
run over several houses near by; another was selected 
and at this he knocked. The application was 
answered by a young woman, to whom he put tks 
question— 

‘‘ Did a young girl enter here, a little while 
ago?” 

“ Yes, sir,” was the reply, with a look of 
surprise. 

‘* Can I see her ?” 


«Yes, sir ; walk in.” 


This was said after a slight 


- hesitation. 


PPRAP AE AL 


started in pursuit; but the girl walked with a rapid : 


step, and he seemed scarcely to gain upon her at all. 
He was still some distance behind, when she reached 
Callowhill street, and turned up. Markland quickened 
his pace almost into a run; he soon gained the corner, 
but the girl was no where to be seen. Disappointed, 
he stopped with his heart beating more rapidly than 
it had beaten for years. Why was it so? He 
could not tell; the strange interest he felt in the young 
girl who had a second time eluded him, was, to him, 
unaccountable. 

‘«‘ Shall I give her up so ?” he asked himself, as he 
stood, irresolute ; after a pause, he answered, 

«* No—no! I must see her, and know who she is. 
She must be somewhere close by ; somewhere within 
half a block of the spot on which I now stand, and 
surrounded by circumstances that may require the 
instant interposition of a friend. Yes—she needs a 
friend! A young girl, innocent to all appearance, 
weeping alone in the streets of a large city at night- 
fall, needs a friend ; and she shall have one if Joseph 
Markland can find her.” 

Saying this, the old man walked up Callowhill 
street, looking intently at every house, and trying to 
make up his mind, from the appearance of the differ- 
ent dwellings, which of them most probably contained 
the individual of whom he was in search. At length 
he stopped before one that, somehow or other, seemed 
to him most likely to reward with success his search. 
Knocking at the door, he awaited anxiously an answer 
to the summons. In a few moments it was opened 
by an old woman, with a sharp, wrinkled face, from 
which looked out a pair of small, glittering, black 
eyes. Her skin was dark and dirty—her dress soiled 
and in disorder. 

‘Well, sir?” was the salutation with which she 
met old Mr. Markland, looking at him, as she spoke, 
with a kind of defiance in her manner. Something 
in his appearance did not seem to please her. 

«« Did not a young woman enter here a minute or 
two ago ?”’ he asked. 

‘¢ No, sir ;” and the door was instantly shut in his 
face. 

«‘Hamph! She is here, no doubt; but if in the 
keeping of that old hag, it is the lamb seeking shelter 
of the wolf.” 


« Do you know who she is ?” 

‘©O yes; she is my sister.” 

‘«‘ Your sister !” with surprise and disappointment. 

‘«¢ Yes, sir; have you any thing particular to say to 
her?” The young woman paused as she asked this 


; question, and looked into the old gentleman’s face 
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more intently. They had already entered the pas- 
sage. 

«‘T should at least like to see her; she may or she 
may not be the one of whom I am in search.” 

«<T should think she was not. But walk into the 
parlor, sir, and I will call her down.” 

In a few minutes light feet were heard descending 
the stairs. Then a young girl, not over sixteen, 
entered ; Mr. Markland rose, and looked her earnestly 
in the face ; then recollecting himself, he said— 

« Pardon the seeming rudeness of an old man ; did 
I not see you going along Second street a little while 
ago ?” 

The girl shrunk back at the manner and question 
of Markland, while her face became suffused. 

‘«¢ Yes, sir,” she said; « but why do you ask ?” 

« Did I not see you last evening, about nightfall, 
in Seventh street, near Washington Square, standing 
alone near a lamp?” 

‘«« No, sir,”? was the prompt and indignant reply. 

«Then pardon me; I have been mistaken,’’ re- 
turned the old man, inga disappointed tone. 

No reply was made by the astonished girl, nor was 
even the low, respectful bow of Mr. Markland re- 
turned, as he gained the passage and retired through 
the door. 


CHAPTER IV. 


As Mr. Markland left the house he had entered so 
abruptly, a young woman stood at the window of a 
humble tenement opposite. His eye did not fall upon 
her, but she started back as she saw him step forth 
upon the pavement, saying, as she did so, to an 
elderly woman, who sat near— 

‘«« There ! that is the very man of whom told you. 
Driven with angry words from the presence of my 
aunt, as an impostor, I stood weeping on the pave- 
ment, when he passed me. Something in my ap- 
pearance attracted his attention ; for he paused, looked 
at me for a moment, and then was approaching, 
when, frightened at the thought of being addressed by 
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aman anda stranger in the street, I ran away as } well satisfied in regard to you, before I give you 


swiftly as my feet would carry me.” my entire confidence. Lay aside all weakness, and 
The individual addressed by the young girl arose ; think soberly and rationally. Be a women, even if 
and stepped to the window. ; you are very young, for, hereafter, in life, you will 
«« Where is he ?” she asked. | have to act a woman’s part, if all you have told me 
«That is the old man, across the street. He ‘ be true, which I cannot really doubt, although your 
seems looking for some one; he came out of the | story is a strange one. Think how much falsehood 
house opposite.” and imposture there is in the world, and how neces- 
« Ah! who can he be? There, he has stopped, ‘ sary it is for me and every one else to be fully on our 
and is looking all around him and up at the different > guard. If you thus reflect, you will not be too deeply 





OP 


windows.” pained should I observe you closely, and notice every 
As this was said, the younger of the two stepped | look, and tone and word. Your innocence will only 
back instinctively, ; become the more apparent, and my regard for you 
«‘ I wonder for whom he is looking. I will step » and confidence in you stronger. I am thus frank in 
to the door. Perhaps I can direct him.” : the outset, because I see that you are too sensitive 


«« No—no—please do n’t,’”’ was quickly said by the » for one in the condition you represent yourself to be 
maiden, as she laid her hand upon the arm of her ; in. You will meet with much, very much, to wound 
elder companion. you sharply, unless you rise above mere natural feel- 

«¢ Why not ?” : ing, into reason, and act from its plain dictates. From 

«‘ He may be looking for me.” my suspicions, if you are all that you say you are, 

«© Why for you?” This was said with a glance } you have nothing to fear. I will be your friend, and 
of inquiry, so earnest, that the blood mounted to the ; the little I have you shall be welcome to share. You 


young girl’s face. shall fill for me the place made vacant by the ——”’ 
« You know I have just come in.” The woman’s voice faltered, and she became 
«“ Yes.” , silent. The girl looked up into her face, and even 


‘«‘ Perhaps he saw me in the street, and remember- 
ing me from the glance he had of my face last night, 
has sought to discover my place of abode.” 

No reply was made to this, other than a long, «“ You shall fill for me the place of one that I wish it 
searching look into the maiden’s face—a look that } were in my power to forget. Of one who left her 
had in it something of suspicion. The effect produ- ; mother’s side and wandered away into strange and 
ced was a gush of tears. forbidden paths. But no—even if you take her 

‘«¢ Anna, child, what distresses you ?” place, it will only be for a time, and then I shall lose 

This was asked in a voice of kindness and sym- ' you as I lost her-—-No! no! not asI lost her. God 
pathy, that seemed to say—‘‘ Forgive me if I have ° forbid! But your friends, I trust,—those who have a 
wronged you by suspicion.” natural right to claim you,—will come forward in 

The girl retired from the window, without replying, ; time. They c@nnot turn from you ever thus coldly 
and sinking into a chair, covered her face with her | and cruelly. Nature will and must speak, and its 
hands, and continued to weep bitterly. : voice be heard. 

The room in which were the two individuals last } Anna’s tears were by this time dried. Looking 
introduced, was a small front parlor, or sitting room, ‘ with a glance of confidence and new-born affection 
in a small house situated in Callowhill street. The into the face of the woman who had dealt so plainly 
furniture was poor and scanty, consisting merely of a } with her, she merely said— 


though half-blinded by tears, she could see its muscles 
convulsed by strongemotion. This quickly subsided, 
and her new found friend resumed. 
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small old-fashioned mahogany table, placed under a «< Time, I trust, will give you to know that your 
looking glass with a frame as old-fashioned as itself— } good feelings have not been wasted.” 


four wood-seat chairs much worn—a rag carpet—a } ‘I feel sure that it will, Anna. Forgive me, if a 
shovel and pair of tongs beside the fire place, where momentary doubt stole over my mind. Truth, it is 
a few sticks of wood were burning—with a few other } said, is stranger than fiction. And I believe it. All 
trifling articles needless to mention. But every thing ‘ that you have related of yourself—of what has be- 
was in order, and faultlessly clean. The elderly ‘ fallen you since you came to this city—might easily 
female who occupied this room was neat in her per- | occur, and it, doubtless, has occurred. Life is a 
son, although her garments were of common material. ‘ theatre on whose stage strange bewildering events are 
Her face was mild and benevolent, and her voice, ’ ever transpiring. I have seen enough to make me 
when she spoke to her younger companion, gentle, ; feel byt little surprise at any new change of scenes.” 
yet firm. No one, at a first glance, could fail to Mrs. Grant, the name of the woman who here 
discover that she possessed a good heart, and had, } appears as the protector of a friendless girl, resumed 
with it, good sense and discrimination. the chair from which she had risen when Anna cal- 

She did not speak to the weeping girl for some $ led her attention to old Mr. Markland, and taking up 
minutes, during which time she stood thoughtful, ? some work that had been laiddown, commenced sew- 
sometimes with her eyes upon the floor, and some- } ing upon it. Anna followed her example, after she 
times with them resting on her young companion. } had retired for a few minutes to wash away the marks 
At length she went up to her, and placing her hand $ of tears from her face. But the heart of the young 
upon her shoulder, said— ; girl was too full. She had not bent over her work 

« Anna, you are aware that it is not two days since ? many minutes, before the tears were blinding her and 
I first knew you. That we met under very singular:) dropping upon the hand that in vain tried to direct 
circumstances, and that it is but right for me to be ’ her needle. Mrs. Grant saw this. 
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«¢ Anna, child,” she said, soothingly. «It is vain 
to give up so to your feelings. But, if you cannot 
yet control them, put by your work, and go up into 
the chamber.. Perhaps an hour alone may restore 
your mind to a calmer state.” 

«« No, ma’am,” was replied. Ido not wish to 
be alone. I would rather sit with you and sew. I 
will try to control myself. Though it is very hard, 
indeed, to think of my mother, whom I so dearly 
loved, and of my present condition, and yet be 
perfectly unmoved. Why amI not with her? Why 
was I left when she was taken away !” 

Tears now flowed freely over Anna’s face. Her 
words seemed to trouble Mrs. Grant, who, letting 
‘her work fall into her lap, drew her chair close to 
that of the weeping girl. Taking her hand, she 
said,— 

«« My child, be sure of one thing, that, to murmur 
at events over which we have no control, is to do 
wrong. There is One who governs and guides in all 
the affairs of life for His creature’s good, with uner- 
ring wisdom. Without Him, not a sparrow falls to 
the ground. He numbers the very hairs of our heads. 
His love is ever seeking to confer benefits. No event 
takes place without his permission, and, however 
seemingly evil an occurrence may be, He surely 
over-rules it for good. ‘ This separation that so 
deeply distresses you, is no accidental thing—nor 
has it taken place through an evil agency. The 
hand of a wise and merciful God is in it, and it will 
ve better for you in the end that you have been so 
sorely afflicted.” 

«Ono—no! It cannot be a blessing to lose my 
mother, Mrs. Grant ; my mother, who knew me better 
than any, and loved me better than I shall ever again 
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be loved. It is not good for a young girl like me to 
lose her mother.” 

«« And yet, your’s has died; has God done wrong 
to take her ?” 

There was a long silence. 

«“ Anna, you have been taught to know that God in 
heaven is our best friend? Is He to whom we are in- 
dehted for all the good gifts of life ?” 

No reply was made to this. 

«« You have read a great deal in your Bible ?” 

Anna was silent for a time, and then murmured— 
«¢ Not a great deal.” 

‘Then you must learn to read it very often; it 
will lift up your thoughts out of yourself, and cause 
them to dwell in a calmer region. It will teach you 
confidence in God, and enable you to see that He not 
only doeth all things for you, but doeth all things 
well. Would it not produce an entire change in 
your state of mind, if you could really believe that 
your mother’s death was the best thing that could have 
happened to you.” 

‘¢ Oh, but that cannot be; it cannot be best for a 
young creature like me to lose her mother; how can 
it be, Mrs. Grant? Oh, no—no! do not try to make 
me believe that; my dear, dear mother! oh, that I 
had died with you !” 

Convulsive sobs followed this expression of her 
feelings; deeply touched by her grief, Mrs. Grant 
drew the head of the weeping girl down upon her 
bosom, and more by affectionate caresses than words 


» tried to sooth her troubled spirit into quietness. She 


lay thus almost motionless for nearly a quarter of an 


> hour, when she gently disengaged herself from the arm 
> that was thrown around her, and rising up, retired. 


with her hand partly shading her face, to her chamber. 
To be Continued, 





SOCRATES. s 


BY RUFUS DAWES. 


HE earth is full of 
——— riches—solid rock 
4 mEServes as the central 
nucleus round which 
Diamond and chrysolite 
in massive bands 
Circle the mighty orb ; 
there’s not a gem 
mg) Known by the lapidary, 
= but round the earth 
=> Glitters resplendent in 
a shining zone 










Of almost fathomless lustre. Now and then, 
At intervals, a specimen of each 

Shines on the surface like a drop of dew 
Fallen from the firmament, and monarchs then 





§ Strive for the great possession. ‘Were it not 
2 For specimens like these, man would not know 
2 Such splendor had existence ; seeing them, 

He learns to hope, until his spiritual eyes 

Are opened and he sees unvalued wealth 
Concealed within the bosom of the earth 
Beyond the grasp of avarice, beyond 
Imagination’s utmost range of thought. 


So's it in the moral world—there is 

Faith at the centre, and exhaustless mines 

Of charitable glories circling it, 

Beyond the grasp of thought. Thou, Socrates, 
Wast thrown upon the surface like a gem 

To show the mine below, and not a stone 

{ In Aaron’s ephod more celestial] shone. 
























For Arthur’s Magazine. 


SIR RICHARD STEELE. 


BY H. 


O author of the 
Addisonian school 
is more eminently 
characterized by 
force and ease of 
style, combined 
with that keen dis- 
crimination, which 
reads at a glance, 
the hidden work- 
ings of the heart, 
than Steele. Hu- 
” S man nature was, 
to him, an open book, on whose pages were legibly 
written the secrets concealed from others, less dis- 
cerning. He laughed at the foibles, the eccentricities 
and peculiarities of those around him, so long as they 
were harmless, but whenever these degenerated into 
vices, he laid aside the tone of playful wit, and 
scourged them with severe and caustic sarcasm. 

As the editor of the « Tattler,” and subsequently 
of the « Spectator,” and ‘‘ Guardian,” his powers as a 
critic of men and manners, are most conspicuous. 

As an author of distinguished taste and ability, and 
as a correct judge of literary merit or defect, he was 
no less capable, and his productions evinced through- 
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out, that vigor of thought and soundness of judgment, 
for which. he has been justly placed amongst the first 
writers of his age. Yet, as no gold is without alloy, 
so, it would seem, there can be no mental excellence 
without defect. In investigating, or theorizing upon, 
abstract principles of mental or moral philosophy, — 
his dicrimination was truly wonderful, but in the 
management of the common affairs of life, he was 
utterly destitude of all calculation, and sense of 
expediency. 

His was a checquered life—at one time, darkened 
by adversity,—at another, irradiated with the sunshine 
of fortune. 

In early life, he was a student at Oxford, but 
leaving the university without attaining a degree, he 
became a private trooper in the dragoon guards. He 
was afterwards promoted to an ensigncy in the foot- 
guards, in which capacity he served some time, pub- 
lishing, meanwhile, one or two pieces, through 
which, and upon the recommendation of Addi- 
son, he obtained the post of writer to the London 
Gazette, about the commencement of Queen Anne’s 
reign. 

In 1709 he commenced the “ Tattler,” which in 
1711 was succeeded by the “ Spectator.” In 1713 
he began the «+ Guardian,” in conducting which, being 
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assisted, as in the two former papers, by Addison and 
others, he met with great success. 

Subsequently he was elevated to a seat in Parlia- 
ment, from which he was soon after expelled, having 
by some means incurred the resentment of the minis- 
ters. But a short time, however, after the accession 
of George I. he was chosen to represent Borougbridge 
in the House of Commons. He was also knighted, 
appointed Governor of the King’s Comedians, and alter 
the rebellion of 1715, he was made one of the com- 
missioners for the forfeited estates in Scotland, Here 
he again enjoyed the smiles of fortune and the favor 
of his sovereign, but he did not long remain thus 
prosperous. He lost his government offices “ by his 
opposition to the Peerage bill,” and was reduced to 
comparative poverty. 

In 1721, after having, for some time, suffered the 
inconveniences of a limited income, the tide of for- 
tune began to change, and the authority over Drury- 
lane Theatre was again restored to him. In this 
situation, however, as usual, his want of calculation 
and foresight, involved him in pecuniary difficulties, 
and he was obliged in 1722 to retire to Wales, 
where, seven years after, a paralytic stroke termina- 
ted his life. 

The cut which heads our article, represents the 
cottage in which he lived many years, situated about 
midway between Camden Town and Hampstead, on 
Haverstock-hill, and not far from London. 

A tavern in its immediate vicinity is said to have 
been much resorted to by the wits of his day. 

The whole career of Sir Richard Steele was 
marked by strange vicissitudes of fortune, mostly 
attributable to his peculiar disposition of mind. He 
married twice, and, each time, gained, by the con- 
nection, a respectable fortune; yet his circumstances 
were never unembarrassed, for some visionary and 
impracticable scheme constantly engrossed his atten- 
tion. These schemes rarely succeeded, and thus 
squandering his income in attempts to increase it, he 
ultimately suffered from absolute want. 

‘¢ A scheme for bringing fish to market alive, in 
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particular,” says a biographer, “ involved him in 
much embarrassment, which was heightened by the 
loss of his theatrical patent, in consequence of his 
opposition to the Peerage Bill.” 

We have given this brief sketch of Steele’s life, 
because it t/wstrates, if it does not prove the truth 
of the proposition that the same individual may be 
both simpleton and philosopher,—totally unfit to pro- 
vide for his necessary wants, yet skilled in the mys- 
teries of science, and rich in the lore of accumulated 
| 
: 
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ages ;—a walking contradiction, possessing all the 
qualities of mind necessary to make him great in the 
world of philosophy and letters, and at the same 
time destitute of the requisite judgment to conduct 
successfully the affairs of every-day life; a giant in 
theoretical disputation, but a liliput in practical wis- 
dom. 

And while we think that the numerous examples 
afforded by the lives of eminent scholars and writers 
justify us in believing this, we further venture,— 


though deferentially—to assert, upon the ground of 


observation, that there is an opposite class of men, 


who, while they possess all the tact and judgment 
which enables them to grow rich, are yet destitute of 


all that is essential to make them zztedlectwally 
great. 
There are exceptions to this, as to all other 


those who seek for mental wealth—has, in all ages, 
been clearly defined. 


intellectual preferment, are both exacting patrons, and 
require of their devotees, no slack allegiance. He 
who would win the favor of the one, or the other, 


> must do full service; if he would wear the honors of 


; the latter, he must first disregard the golden charms 
’ of the former; and if he choose rather to luxuriate 
in sensual splendor, he must bid adieu to higher 
intellectual delights, and forget, in the absorbing cares 
of Mammon, the precious wisdom of the scholar, 
and the glorious visions of the poet and philosopher. 
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BY MISS MARY E. LEE. 





nLIE forest! the forest ! 
Ilove the deep chime 

That swells from its 
depths in this late 
autumn time; 

The music of Art, al- 
though finished it be, 
Is nought to this anthem 
so wild and so free. 
It is here ! it is there! 

= i like presence unseen, 
Tt stirs every leaf on those branches of green; 
The dark shrouded cypress, the feathery pine, 





The wide spreading oak, and the sycamore fine, 

All link’d as it were, by electrical wire, 

Responsive, take part in the mystical choir. 

Oh! sweet is the note of the bird as it springs, 
Like a heavenward thought on its rainbow-hued wings, 
And plegsant the fall of the rivulet blue, 

As its silver thread windeth, the dim valley through ; 
And oft doth my innermost spirit rejoice, 

Neath the well tutor’d tones of the dear human voice ; 
Yet stronger than all is the magical spell 

That rests on my senses, as in the dark dell, 

I list the full chant, which the light-fingered breeze, 
‘ Calls forth from these wood-harps, the musical trees, 
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rules, yet the distinction between those two classes— 
between those who strive for material riches, and 


The God of wealth, and the presiding genius of 
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3 been obliged to 

b fill pages that } Essays on the Nature and Principles of Taste. 
IE vere intended for? By Archibald Alison, LL. B. F.R. S. With 
corrections and improvements by Abraham Mills, 
A. M. Professor of Rhetoric and Belles Lettres. 
New York: Harper § Brothers. 
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our special converse with our friends—we call all our 
readers friends, for we are sure that none can go 
with us month after month, without friendly feelings 
being awakened. In selecting articles from the many 
received, we aim at the good of our readers, at the 
same time that we study to interest them. 

The leading paper for this month is «« The Revolt 
of Masaniello,” from Alexander Dumas’ recent work, 
«The Coriccolo,” yet unrepublished in this country. 
A Parisian bookseller has entered into a contract with 
this celebrated author, to travel over the whole world 
and write out, as he progresses, his impressions of 
each country and people. The result of his sojourn 
in Naples is a work entitled «* The Coriccolo,” or 
Curricle, comprised in four rich and racy volumes. 
From this we have procured the fine translation just 
mentioned. The story of the Neapolitan fisherman 
is one that is widely known, and upon which has been 
founded the celebrated opera bearing his name. 
Dumas’ version of it has some new points, and throws 


: 

Amongst the numerous theories formed concerning 
the ‘‘ nature and principles of taste,” the one advo- 
cated by the learned author of these essays, is pre* 
eminent. 

The opinion that there is an original and essential 
aptitude to please in particular forms, colors, sounds, 
and motions is held to be erroneous, and the doctrine 
advanced, that ‘‘ the beauty and sublimity which are 
felt in the various appearances of matter, are finally 
to be ascribed to their expressions of mind, or to their 
being directly or indirectly the signs of those qualities 
of mind, which are fitted by the constitution of our 
nature, to affect us with pleasing or interesting 
emotion.” 

This opinion coincides with a doctrine of the old 
Platonic school of philosophers, and has since been 

over the whole a new, a stronger interest. ably sustained by many eminent writers, among 
«‘ Sketches of Italy” is an article from the pen of a { whom are Doctors Ried Akenside, Hutchinson and 
gentleman attached to the Baltimore Bar, who has { Spence. 
recently made the tour of Europe. His observation Mr. Alison attributes the effect which the qualities 
is accurate, and his style graceful and flowing, while of matter produce, in exciting emotions of sublimity. 
his notices of men and things are dictated by clear } or beauty, to this—that “each of these qualities is 
common sense and good feelings. We are much } either from nature, from experience, or from accident 
gratified at being able to furnish for our readers his } the sign of some quality capable of producing emo- 
« first impressions” of things abroad. No American } tion, or the exercise of some moral affection.” 
can read, without strong emotions of pleasure, his These qualities of matter may be signs or expres- 
fine allusions to Hiram Power, the Sculptor. sions of mental qualities, in the following ways— 
From our fair correspondent, H. M. we have some I. « As the immediate signs of the powers or 
sweet little poems, and a good sketch, entitled the { capacities of the mind,” as in the works of human 
«* Two Mothers,” from Miss S. A. Hunt of New } art, which are significant of the wisdom, invention or 
York, a very promising magazine writer. PRores- ; tastes of the artist. 
sor Frost also furnishes a good article. II. «As the signs of those affections or dispo- 
We had like to have forgotten Mr. Sutnivan’s ; sitions of the mind which we love, or with which we 
piper on Music, which is the commencement of a are formed to sympathise ;” as the notes and motions 
series on that subject. We promise our readers in ; of animals, which are expressive of their joy, happi- 
these articles some fine criticisms on music as it is, ness or pain,—the tones of the human voice, which 
from one who has the ability to make them. are significant of the various emotions by which the 
Altogether, we think the reader will find this one ! 


speaker is animated, &c. 
of the best numbers of our magazine that has been These the author calls the direct expressions of 
issued Other articles, not specified, will also mind. But there are still other means by which the 
well repay a perusal; as we trust will every ° qualities of matter become significant to us of the 
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qualities of mind. This is done indirectly, « or by 
means of less universal and less permanent relations.” { 

Ist, «« From experience when peculiar forms 
or appearances of matter are considered as the means 
or instruments by which those feelings or affections 
of the mind are produced, with which we sympathise, 
or in which we are interested.” 

2d, «From analogy or resemblance ; from that re- 
semblance which has every where been felt between 
the qualities of matter and of mind, and by which the 
former becomes so powerfully expressive of the 
latter.” 

3d, ‘* From association in the proper sense of that } 
term, when, by means of education, fortune, or acci- 
dent, material objects are connected with pleasing or 
interesting qualities of mind, and from this con- 
nection become forever afterwards expressive of them. 
Thus, the objects which have been devoted to re- 
ligion, to patriotism, or to honor, affect us with all 
the emotions of the qualities of which they become 
significant ;”’ natural scenery is thus, often, rendered 
more beautiful and pleasing from the events which 
are connected with it. 

4th, «« From individual association ; when certain 
qualities or appearances of matter are connected 
with our own private affections, or remembrances, 
and when they give to these material qualities or 
appearances, a character of interest which is solely 
the result of our own memory or affections.” 

To us, however, the ‘‘ End or Final Cause” of 
this constitution of our nature,—to which the author 
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the truth of his theory. 

The objects of taste are impartially distributed 
among mankind. The material combinations which 
constantly surround us, are capable of imparting to 
us either pleasure or pain. The mature of these 
combinations must then be the standard by which we 
judge of the amount of pain or pleasure we receive. 
If the beauty or sublimity of these material objects 
existed originally and independently in themselves, 
and if, therefore, certain colors, sounds, or forms 
were alone beautiful, there must consequently have 
been a great disproportion between the happiness of 
mankind, for then «« all men to whom these appear- 
ances were unknown, must necessarily have been 


this be the case, but the gratification arising from 
the infinitely diversified forms and combinations of 
matter, would have been denied them. 

The author, in his general view of the subject, } 
adverts to the stimulus which this love of variety 
has given to the fine arts in every age: and in con- 
clusion, maintains, that, 
independently of any associations connected with 
them, and without being the expressions of those 
qualities of mind which we are formed to love, 
admire or respect, the emotions of taste would be 
less refining and ennobling, from the fact that, 
in this case, the objects which excited them, would 
in themselves be less exalted, while they would, at 
the same time, be divested of that significancy, which } 
makes them the exponents of something higher and | 
purer, existing in the moral and mental world. But } 
give to outer objects the power of expression, and } 





most eloquently adverts, is the strongest evidence of | 
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} they become, as it were, tle alphabet of a high and 


exalted language—the universe around, impressed as 

it is, with the evidences of design and contrivance, is 

then a vocabulary of words and thoughts, which lead 
the mind up, from its own beauties, to the glorious 
perfection of its great Designer. 

The limits assigned to notices of this kind will not 
allow us to say more, but we cannot conclude this 
brief review, without acknowledging the benefit which 
the editor has conferred upon general readers, in so 
improving and amending this excellent work, as to 
make it still more improving and useful to them. 

A Philosophical Inquiry into the Origin of our 
Ideas of the Sublime and Beautiful, With an 
Introductory Discourse, concerning Taste. By 
the Right Hon. Edmund Burke. Adapted to 
Popular Use by Abraham Mills, Teacher of 
Rhetoric and Belles.Letters. 12mo. New York, 
1844. Harper § Brothers. 

The character and merits of Mr. Burke’s excellent 
work, are too well known, to require an extended 
notice. It has long been considered a valuable aid 
in that branch of philosophical inquiry, whose _pro- 
vince is to search into, and develope the hidden 
causes of the emotions excited by the contemplation 
of the terribly grand, or beautiful. 

The benefit of such investigations is made most 
apparent by the author. ‘* Whatever turns the soul 
inward on itself, tends to concentrate its forces, and 
to fit it for greater and stronger flights of science. 
By looking into physical causes, our minds are 
opened and enlarged, and in this pursuit, whether we 
take, or whether we lose or gain, the chase is cer- 
tainly of service... . If we can direct 
the lights we derive from these exalted speculations 
upon the humble field of the imagination, while we 
investigate the springs and trace the course of our 
passions, we may not only communicate to the taste 
a sort of philosophical solidity, but we may reflect 
on the severer sciences some of the graces and 
elegancies of taste, without which, the greatest pro- 
ficiency in these sciences, will always have the 
appearance of something illiberal.” 

The editor, Mr. Mills, has materially assisted in 
making this work, suitable for schools and general 
use, by expunging those passages in the original 
text, whlch violate that delicacy of expression that 
should peculiarly characterise the language of books 
designed for #hools, and juvenile learners. He has 
done so, without iuterrupting the chain of reasoning 
pursued by the author. 

In order further to facilitate the study of the work, 


? 
? 
Le has translated into English all the quotations 
were objects ee | 
) 


which occur in Latin and Greek, and has thus 
greatly assisted to a thorough comprehension of the 
work, all those who are not familiar with these 
languages. 

He has also appended questions, at the bottom of 
each page, the answers to which, embrace the sub- 
stance of the author, and constitute in fact a com- 


> plete digest of the work. These improvements have 


given increased value to the original treatise, and 
furnish ample assistance to students and teachers in 
schools and colleges, especially. The typography of 
the work, by the Harpers is, of course, excellent. 
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A Mirror for Dyspeptics, from the Diary of a } 
Landlord. By J. M. Sanderson, Franklin ; 
House. Philadelphia: Zieber § Co. ; 
This little work, which is very well written, is full 

of practical wisdom and good sense, and though the pub- 

lic seems inclined to treat the subject or ‘“ science” 

(as Mr. S. calls it) of eating, as of no great impor- ; 

tance, the writer, from his long experience and ob- 

servation as maitre d’hotel, has succeeded in making 


than is generally imagined. He maintains the posi- 
tion that carelessness as to what and how we eat 
ruins more constitutions than intemperance in drinking, 
and that bad cooks are worse enemies to health, than 
bad physicians. His advice, in regard to the choice 


of food is wholesome, and were the thoughtless ; 
} Musical Library and Mrs. Hall’s beautifully illus- 


gourmand to listen to his warning voice, there would | 

doubtless be fewer pale-faced dyspeptics, and croaking . 

invalids. 

Milton Harvey and Other Tales. By Miss Sedg- 
wick. Harper & Brothers: New York. 

The tales which compose this volume, have here- 
tofore appeared in different magazines and annuals, 
and we welcome them in their present form, for like 
all the other productions of Miss Sedgwick, they are 
too good to be lost and forgotten. We hope she will 
adhere to her present determination of collecting 
others, and publishing them together in volumes. 
Agincourt. A Romance. By G. P. R. James, Esq. 

New York: Harper § Brothers. 

This is No. 44 of Harpers’ Library of Select 
Novels, and, like the most of those issued in this 
series, is a work of deserved popularity. Mr. James 


has won great fame as a novelist, and, notwithstand- ; 


ing the apparent sameness in his plots, we think him 
one of the first writers of the age. The glances he 


readers a good idea of the customs, habits, and con- 
dition of society characterizing them, while by weav- 


ing into his stories rea/ events, he clothes history in / be the most exquisitely finished and beautiful steel 


the more attractive garment of romance, and thus 
makes amusement instruction. 


No. 16 of Harpers’ Pictorial Bible, is fully equal 
to the former numbers. It is beautifully embellished, 
and in mechanical execution is unsurpassed by any 
similar work of the present day. When completed, 
this edition will be decidedly the most splendid ever 
issued either in Europe or America. 

Mrs. Hatu’s Sxetcues or Irish CHARACTER.— 
Some six or seven numbers of this richly illustrated 
work have appeared. The sketches, themselves, ° 
are among the finest in the language, and are so con- 
sidered by all who have read them. We are glad 
to see the press speaking out with so much unanmity 
in regard to this work. 


Girlhood and Womanhood. By Mrs. A. J. Graves. 
Author of Woman in America. Boston: T. H. 
Carter & Co. 

In this volume we have a series of sketches, in 
which the authoress portrays the female character, 


it appear that it is really more worthy of attention 
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matron. The characters are well delineated and the 
lessons of piety and wisdom as drawn from their 


; several lives, are beautiful for their fervor, and valua- 


ble for their truth. 


PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


CincinnaTI—We have appointed Mr. C. M. 
RaMSDALE our agent for Cincinnati and the West, 
generally. He is now engaged in canvassing for 
subscribers to all of our publications, both in Cincin- 
nati and the neighboring towns. We recommend him 
particularly to our friends in that vicinity, as a gentle- 
man from whom they can obtain promptly, and earlier 
tlian through any other source, both the Ladies’ 


trated Sketches of Irish Character, as well as this 
magazine. 

Western Views.—The artist mentioned in our 
January number, as having been engaged to furnish 


> us with a series of original pictures of western 
> scenery, is Mr. Goprrey N. FRANKENSTIEN, of 


Cincinnati. These will be painted from drawings 
made by himself on the spot, and be well engraved 
by good artists. Our magazine for this year 4 
contain several of them. 

In the March number, we shall give one of his 
hew views of Niagara, taken from Belleveue Spring, 
about a mile and a half below the Falls. Itisa 


; beautiful picture, and cannot fail to please every 


subscriber to our magazine. 

American Vrews.—One peculiar feature in our 
work will be its views of Ameérican Scenery, No.1. 
of these we give this month; No. I. will appear in 


March. 


gives at ‘‘ olden times,” are such as to afford his } 


CatantHa.— The engraving of CaLanrua in this 
number has been pronounced by persons of taste to 


plate that has ever appeared in any magazine in this 
country. In our prospectus we promised a series 
of female figures, ‘‘ far surpassing, in loveliness of form 
and face, and exquisite finish, any thing that has yet 
appeared in any American Magazine.” Here is the 
first of this series, and we are sure that no one will 
say that we have failed, at least in this instance, to 
redeem our promise. Let none suppose that we will 
fail to de so in a single instaace. We think before 
we promise, and promise nothing but what we can 
and will do. 


MUSIC BY MAIL. 


Lapies’ Musicat Lisrary.—The external ap- 
pearance of this excellent publication we have con- 
siderably improved, in accordance with the prevailing 
taste for covers printed in colors, The work is still 
edited by an eminent professor of music in this city. 
The price is only one dollar and a half per annum, 
and the quantity of music furnished, over seventy 
pieces! It appears monthly, and each number con- 


first in the giddy school-girl, and then as the wise } tains from six to seven pieces of music at a cost of 
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but 124 cents ; could any thing be cheaper? It goes 
by mail, like all other periodicals, and affords to ladies 


in the country, and in country towns, the very means } 


of receiving piano music, long so much desired. 

In the large cities, it is sold by regular agents, 
every month, at 124 cents each number. 

It has been the custom, we have learned, for a 
certain class of persons, interested in the sale of sheet 
mustc, to decry the Musical Library. Now, it is 
only necessary for us to say, that the work is care- 
fully edited by a well known musical professor, 
whose standing as a composer and teacher of music 
is a guarantee that taste and sound judgment must 
preside over its pages. Let those who have been 
prejudiced against the “ Library,” without having 
seen it, purchase a few numbers, and they will find 
themselves no longer sceptics in regard to it 
excellence. 


Dn 


Our January NumpBer.—We feel truly gratified 
at the warm welcome that has been accorded to our 
January number in all directions. It has been pro- 
nounced by a large portion of the press, and by indi- 
viduals of taste, to be the most perfect specimen of a 
magazine issued for 1845. We do not ourselves say 
that this is really so, because none can be more con- 

ious of its defects than we are; but we shall not 
attempt to gainsay the general voice. One thing, 
however, is certain, that we see where our work can 
be improved, and our hands shall be busily engaged 
in doing the work of improvement. We are deter- 
mined that ‘ Arthur’s Magazine” for 1845 shall be 
among the most beautiful, as we know that it will 
stand side by side, unblushingly, with the best peri- 
odicals of its class in the country. 


The Ladies’ Musical Library for January con- 
tains the following pieces. We give, also, the 
contents of the February number, that the cha- 
racter of the music may be seen. 


JANUARY. 


The Tennessee Galopade, original. 

The Heart Bow’d Down, a popular song from the 
Bohemian Girl. 

Egyptian Air. 

Opera March, from Masaniello and Norma. 

Blue Beard’s March. 

The Chain and the Ring, a newsong. By Lover. 


FEBRUARY. 


Annen Polka. By John Strauss. 

The Fair Land, Poland. Song from the Bohe- 
mian Girl. By Balfe. 

Take back the Gems you gave me, a favorite 
song. By G. Linley. 

One Struggle More, a New Ballad, words by 
Lord Byron, the music composed expressly 
for this work. By C. Jarvis. 

The New Year’s Galopade, original. 

The Philadelphia Polka, arranged expressly for 
this work. 

Barcarolle. By Weber. 














i> A letter addressed to the editor, dated 
; Oswego, N. Y. Dec. 27, and charged $1 314 cents, 
remains in the post oflioe. Reason—Postage not 
paid. 


Pitrssure.—Mr. James Arthur is our agent in 
Pittsburg. 
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Mrs. Haty’s Sxetcues or Irish CHaRacTER.— 
This elegantly printed and illustrated work, meets 

. with a warm approval in all quarters. The follow- 
ing are a few of the many notices of the press which 
have been received by the publishers. 


¢ 

2 

2 

p 

We have received the three first numbers of this 

; justly celebrated work. They are issued in a style 

$ that would do credit to any English publisher. In 

these times, when the country has been inundated 

with trashy literature, under a false idea of cheap- 
ness, these beautiful tales will be hailed by every 

lover of good taste, as the dawning of a better state 

of things.—Vatiwve American, Boston. 





Mrs. Hatu’s Sxercues or Irish CoaracTerR.— 
We have received three numbers of this beautifully 
illustrated and admirable work. It is got up in splen- 
did style—and when complete, will make a book 
worth a hundred of the flimsy things which have, of 
late years, flooded the country. Two copies of the 
work can be had for five dollars.--Washingtonian, 
Ohio. 


| Sxetcues oF Irish CHaracTER.—From Messrs. 
} E. Ferrett & Co. Philadelphia, we have received the 
} three first numbers of their serial edition of Mrs. 
Hall’s inimitable Sketches of Irish Character. The 
work for neatness of typography exceeds any thing 
| ever witnessed by us. Of the sketches themselves 
; we say nothing—their character is already firmly 
established. ‘The work is published in 24 weekly 
; numbers at 124 each,—-making $3 for the whole, 
} which is hardly ang equivalent for the excellent 
sketches of «Mary Ryan’s Daughter” and “ Annie 
Leslie” alone.—Compiler, Gettysburg, Pa. 


E. Ferrett & Co. have sent us Nos. 1 and 2 of 
Mrs. Hall’s Sketches of Irish Character, illustrated 
with beautiful engravings. They are printed on fine 
white paper in the handsomest style of typography ; 
and contain «A Wise Thought,” ‘Ann Leslie,” 
and « Larry Moore,” three of those inimitable sketches 
by Mrs. 8. C. Hall.—People’s Advocate, York, Pa. 





Mrs. Hatv’s Sxetrcues-——We have from the pub- 
lishers, E. Ferrett & Co. Philadelphia, the first five 
numbers of «¢ Sketches of Irish Character,” by Mrs. 
S.C. Hall. This series fully justifies the description 
we have given in our prospectus. It is hand- 
somely embellished, and embraces a number of the 
most interesting Irish tales on record.—Baltimore 
Visiter. 
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All who are acquainted with the writings of Mrs. 
; Hall, know her striking and faithful delineation of 
? the Irish character. These Sketches are in her hap- 
; piest vein, and will well repay a perusal.—Ledger, 
, Pottstown, Pa. 
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